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Fifth Annual Meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association. 

The regular annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at InpraNna, Indiana county, on Tves- 
DAY, 29th of December, 1857, at 10 o’clock, A. M., and 
continue in session three or four days. 

Reports will be presented, by committees appointed at 
the last meeting, on the following subjects : 

1. The means of exciting an interest in the study of the 
Natural Sciences in our common schools— Robt. T. Corn- 
well, Millersville. 

2. The Poetry of Education—C. T. Lewis, Wilkesbarre. 

3. How can the friends of education best promote the es- 
tablishment of Normal Schools, under the late act of the 
Legislature—J. J. Stutzman, Somerset. 

4. The dark and bright sides of the Teacher’s profession 
—S. B. McCormick, Cambria co. 

5. The School Room—S. D. Ingrain, Harrisburg. 


6. The cuiture of the rmagination—Joseph T. Valentine, | 


Reading. 

7. Method in Teaching—A. Burtt, Pittsburg. 

8. On the annual re-examination of Teachers—Wm. V. 
Davis, Lancaster. 

9. Phonography—John L. Mustard, Washington co. 

10. Can the instruction in the higher schools in rural dis- 
fricts, be made to bear on the agricultural improvement of 
those districts— Dr. A. L. Kennedy, Philadelphia. 

11. Relation between commen schools aud higher insti- 
tutions of learning—J. R. Sypher, Marietta. 

12. The best method of examining Teachers in accord- 
@nce with the school law—E. Lamborn, Lancaster co. 

13. The dependencies of the mind upon the body, or of 
the intellectual upon the physical nature, in the process of 
education— Abrm. Kopelin, Johnstown. 

14. The Bible as a means of education— William Brick- 
ley, Dauphin. 

After the reading of these reports—which in accordance 
with a resolution passed at Harrisburg, will each be limited 
to thirty minutes,—the subjects will be open for genera] 
discussion. 

It has justly been remarked, that if anything at any time 
ean be devised for the improvement of the national! mind and 
manners, xnything to augment the comforts, the convenicn- 
ces and even the embellishments of life, it augurs a deficien- 
cy of spirit to be deterred from immediately attempting is, 
or if at empted, to relinquish it through fear of fuilure. 

The present times are certainly to us, who live in them, of 
infinitely nore consequence than the past or even the future 
and no effort should be spared te adorn and improve them 
to the u*most limit. For future times. indeed, we provide 
most effectually by advancing the present to the highest at- 


| tainable perfection. To sit down with tranquil indolence in 
| an unimproved state of things, when a little exertion would 
= | certainly ameliorate them, and great efforts entirely reform 


them, is a dastardly dereliction of our own duty, our owa 
interest, our own happiness, and the regard due to posterity. 
| Entertaining such principles, and with the firm conviction 
that the times require united action—we most earnestly invite 
| Teachers, Co. Superintendents, Schoo! Directors aad other 
| friends of education generally, to attend. 
The citizens of Indiana have generously proffered their 
hospitality to all who may attend. 
| It is expected that arrangements will be made with the 
| different Railroad Companies, to furnish excursion tickets, 
at reduced prices. 
| Certificates of membership can be obtained by addressing 
William Roberts, Esq., No. 273, South 9th street, Philadel- 
phia, or the Treasurer, Amos Row, Esq., Lancaster. L#- 
dies need only send their names and addresses, as they are 
entitled to membership without the payment of any contri- 
bution. Gentlemen are to transmit their names and ad- 
| dresses, with one dollar each. Application as, above, should 
| be made by both ladies and gentlemen immediately, in order 
to insure the receipt of their certificate in times. 
| B. M. Kerr, 
J. F. Stopparp, 
Isaac Brack, 
A. D. Hawn, 
| A. K. Browne, 
Nov. 1857. Executive Committee. 
The members of the Executive Committee will meet at 
Indiana, on Tuesday, Dec. 29, at 9 o’clock, A. M., for bu- 
siness purposes. B. M. Kerr, 
Pittsburg, Nov. 1857. Can, Ex. Com. 


AT a recent meeting of the “‘ White Township Teacher? 
Association,” (embracing the borough of Indiaua,) the fod- 
lowing proceedings were adopted : 

A committee, consistinz of Messrs. Moorehead, Foulks & 
Griffith was appointed to procure a suitable building for the 
holding of the next meeting of the ‘ Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association,” to be held in Indiana. 

Also a committee, consisting of Messrs. Hammond, Steele 
and Ingersoll, to ascertain at what price per day board can be 
obtained, at the different hotels, for the members of the State 
Association, during its session. 

Procrepines recetvep: In addition to the large 
number of proceedings of Institutes and other eda- 
cational meetings in this number, guite as many oth- 
ers have been received, but are omitted for the want 
of room. Amongst them are those of Colnmbia, 
Clinton, Crawford, Jefferson, Lancaster, Scher}. 
kill and McKean. Most of these are long and 


many of them, especially that of Crawford so fuil of 
suggestive matter, that they cannot be abbreviated 
without marring their interest. They shal! be in- 
serted as soun us practicable. 
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ADDRESSES RECEIVED : The address bythe Rev. J. 
W. M’Caskey and the report on Public Examina- 
tions, and on District School Libraries, before the 
Berks County Institute, the address by D. C. 
Millard before the Dauphin County Institute, 
and those of J. F. Stoddard before the Sus- 
quehanna County Normal School, and J. J. Tag- 
gart, before the Allegheny County Teachers’ Asso- 
eiation, have been received and will be attended to 
as early as possible. 





Wett wortu reapine : The addresses by the Rev. 
8. Findley and Judge Hayes, in this number, will 
bear close perusal. ‘The views of the former on the 
due culture of the memory, in connection with the 
other mental powers, seem to us to present the 
right medium between too much and too little me- 
morizing. The latter places in a most pleasing yet 
true light, the advantages and consolations of the 
Teacher's profession. 





LANCASTER COUNTY : 








|. 
The friends of the movement | 











\such a por and specification, may save thousands 
in after alterations and repairs, and be invaluable 
in the increased convenience and healthfulness of 
the structure. 

A building to accommodate 300 students and their 
Teachers and attendants, w'th proper Halls, Class- 
rooms, Dormitories and Refectories, together with 
cheap and effectual arrangements for heating, light- 
ing, ventilation, cooking, washing, ironing, &c., is 
an establishment of no small extent and complica- 
tion; and a capital error in any important feature 
of the plan, should therefore be most sedulously 
guarded against. 


CO. SUPERINTENDENCY IN ALLEGHENY. 
Under the proper head in this number, will be 
found a report on certain phases of the County Sn- 
perintendency, read before the Allegheny . ounty 
Educational Association, adopted unanimously by 
that respectoble body, and ordered to be published 
‘inthis Journal. The reader is requested to peruse 


jit carefully, 


j , ifi t to tl 
will be gratified to hear, that the addition to ne | It is not our design to enter into a controversy 


Chapel at the Normal School is now almost com- | 








pleted ;—making a Hall 40 by 80 feet, with four ad- | 


ditional recitation rooms in the second, and eight 
bed-chambers in the third story. The whole will 
be in use about Christmas. 


PLANS FOR NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
As the law for the establishment of Normal 


Schools seems to meet general favor, and to bid 
fair to go into operation even sooner than its origi- 
nators anticipated, it is well to caution those likely 
to have charge of the erection of the requisite build- 
ings, to observe great caution in the selection of 
their plans. A mistake on paper can easily be cor- 
rected, but one in brick and mortar is difficult of re- 
medy, and, in some cases, impossible, short of tear- 
ing down and rebuilding the whole. We speak 
from experience in this matter. The Lancaster 
County Normal School, being originally designed 
merely for an Academy, was, of course neither in 
plan nor extent, suitable for a Normal School; but 
when additions were put to it, a couple of years 
ago, to adapt it to the latter purpose, the mistake 
was committed of not obtaining a plan from a sci- 
entific architect. Hence the blunders built into the 
enlargement are now found to form serious embar- 
rassments, and to cause the expenditure of money 
that might have been prevented, by the adoption of 
a judicious plan at the outset. 

Great caution therefore is requisite in this matter. 
Probably the safer course will be to obtain the gen- 
eral views or the outlines of a plan from some able, 
practical Teacher, who has had experience in such 
a School, or at least carefully examined several of 
them ; and then to have these views put into proper 
form, by an Architect or Builder of experience and 
high standing. One Hundred Dollars, paid for 





| 
| 


with the Allegheny or any other county Associa- 
tion, nor with any set of men, or with any man, on 
this or any other question upon which an honest dif- 
ference of opinion may be held. The reasons as- 
signed by the committee will speak for themselves ; 


jand as they probably grow out of local feelings, 


whether past or present we know not, their effect 
will no doubt be confined to the causes that produc- 
ed them. But as we find ourselves most strangely 
quoted in this report—we say strangely, for our re- 
marks are made to sustain the very opposite of what 
was intended when they were written—we feel im- 
pelled to put in a word or two of protest, as well as 
of explanation. 

1. We hold and always have held that the County 
Superintendent should be elected solely by the 
School Directors of the county. He is their ageat, 
created by law to perform a portion of their duties. 

2. We hold and always have held,that he should be 
a practical Teacher; because the duties enjoined upon 
him cannot be properly or effectually discharged by 
any other. 

3. We hold that the election of “the head of the 
profession in the county” by persons not members 
of that professicn, is neither improper nor anomal- 
ous. On the contrary, no professor in any college is 
chosen by his colleagues, much less by the students, 
but by the Trustees, who are rarely members of the 
learned faculty. The rule now contended for, if 
carried out, would require the teacher of every com- 
mon school to be chosen by own his pupils, 

As to the arguments drawn from the possible 
abuse of the powers of the officer, the only reply is, 
that the law provides a remedy. Nor is it certain, 
either that an officer elected by the teachers would 





be less liable to error, or that directors and parents 
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might not, in that case, here: as ui cause eof | com- 
plaint as teachers now apprehend. 

Our opinion not having been quoted in reference 
tu the selection of school-books, we shall not re- 
mark further on that branch of the report, than to) 
say, with all due deference to the association, that | 
we like the law on this point as it now stands. It} 
wants faithful administration,more than amendment. 





REVIEW OF THE SUPERINTENDENCY—No. 3. 
CAMBRIA COUNTY. 











SALARIES. 
No. of Scholars. | Montis T ght. | Male. | Female. 
853 | 4.571 4 mos. ] $21.37 | $15.06 
1855 5.217 4 mos. 12 days. ] 23.98 19.75 
1856 5.724 ao 24.15} 21.85 
1857 5.643 | 4 mos. 25.33 | 21.41 











This table looks well. It shows a regular i increase 
in the number of scholars, and in the compensation 
of Teachers ; though with regard to the latter it 
may be remarked, ia reference to nearly every coun- 
ty reviewed in this number, that the salaries, both of 
males and females, are too low. The average dura- 
tion of teaching in this county shows something of 
a falling off in 1857, and was nothing to brag of be- 
fore that time. But in explanation, it should be 
stated that a number of new school houses have been 
erected—one in Johnstown ata cost of $5000 and 
one in Ebensburg costing $4000. Number of schools 
110 in 1853, 127 in 1857. Salary of Co. Superin- 
tendent $400. 

On the whole, judging as well from other inferma- 
tion as from the statistics, Cambria may be pat 
down as one of the advancing counties. The means 
obviously have been :—lInstitutes durivg the whole 
term; an able practical teacher in the office during 
the latter part of it; lively, real examivations of 
teachers; and successful efforts to enlist the co-ope- 
ration of the citizens generally. 


CARBON CO, 


sak i of Scholars. 


~~ SALARIES. 
Male. ) Female. 





Months Taught. 





1854 3.829 5 mos 7 days. $26 37 oe oz 
1855 5.140 | 6 29 85 | 19.6! 
1856 5.388 6 OP 9. 16 
1857 4.133 | 5 menths. 30 | 20.15, 


”Nothingis known of this county except what the fig- 
ures show, and they are not very instructive. A large 
addition to the pupils inschool seems to have taken 
place in 1855 and 1856, with a very material falling 
off in 1857. The same years show a correspondent 
increase an! diminution in the duration of teaching ; 
while a very moderate growth in the salaries of 
teachers marks the term. Ove Superintendent was 
in office the whole time at a salary of $400; and the 
schools increased from 76 in 1854 to 83 iv 1857. 

Having heard of no Institutes, meetings or other 
means to improve teachers, or stir up public feeling 
on the subject of education in this county, no opin- 
ion cap be expressed either as to the results or their 
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CE NTRE co. 











| = SALARIES. 

No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 
1853 6.943 : mos. $21.72 | $16.18 
1855 6.502 ss 26.11 19 62 
1856 7 333 “ 26.33 22.18 
1857 7.105 i 6 26.75 | 20.72_ 


The “ middle” county i is but mediam—if so much 
—in educational progress. 1857 only shows 162 
more scholars in school than 1853, (there was no 
return for 1854;) the duration of teaching is stub- 
bornly stationary the whole time ; and though teach- 
ers’ salaries took a good start upwards the first year 
of the term, under the no doubt high hopes of the 
County Superintendency, yet there they stuck, and 
at or near that point they yet stick. The number of 
schools in 1855 was 135, and in 1857 it was 151.— 
One officer in the whole term, at a salary of $600. 

These unsatisfying results are somewhat difficult 
to account for. Institutes have been held; a nor- 
| mal school of three months, if we remember rightly, 
marked the early part of the term; and several 
Boards of Directors and many citizens zealously and 
In fact, in some respects 
The County 


ably encouraged the work. 
Centre enjoyed unusual advantages, 


| Superintendent, though a gentleman of high acquire- 


ments and standing in the clerical profession, and 
of considerable devotion to the duties of the office, 
was not a modern practical teacher. It may be that 
herein was the main defect. 

CHESTER CO, 








SALARIES. 

0. of Scholars. | Mor iths Ta iught. | Male. ee __ Female. 
1853 14.578 | 7 mos. | “$22. 9 $17. 29 
1855 15.284 7 = 22.23 15.82 
1856 recog 7 “ 2 days. 25.06 21.25 
1857 15.274] 7 « 26.21 | 22.00 





Chester does not present encouraging figures.— 
|The number of scholars shows no increase, neither 
does the duration of teaching. The latter, it is true, 


is, throughout, a pretty high average ; but in a coun- 


ty so intelligent as Chester, it should be up to 8 or 
9 months, as in Delaware and Bucks; and the for- 


mer is far below the proportion of pupils to popula- 
tion, in both the adjoining German counties of Berks 
and Lancaster. It is bat fair to say, however, in 
this respect, it is much in advance of Deluware—a 
county greatly similar as regards the habits and so- 
It may be said, that 
numerous private institutions, in both cases, absorb 
mach of the proper materials from the common 
school. But it is time for the common school, by 
means of a vigorous administration, to attract back 


cial condition of the people. 


—or at least to begin to attract back—its own legi- 
timate material to its own possession and care. 

In the matter of salaries there is some advance 
ipon those of 1853 ; but not so much as there should 
ve, either to males or females. 

On the whole, Chester has not met either the 
hopes or the efforts of the friends of the Superinten- 





cy. With regularly held and full Institutes—having 
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the only one in the State convened by express au-| CLINTON ©0, 
thority of law and its expenses defrayed by the 


county treasury ;—with numerous meetings in al- 





SALARIES, 





| No of Scholars. | Months Taught. 























most every quarter by teachers and friends of the) a. | ry : —- rs te voabey 
schools; with an intelligent population, and the/ 1s5¢6 5.461 4 mos. 2 days. 26.86 | 19.18 
1857 4.000 }4 “12 « 27.84} 19.89 


same Superintendent in office the whole term, at a|** 
full salary, ($1000) and not too many schools (286) | This is a very encouraging result, in one of 
to visit,—it is not to be concealed that there is a|the most broken and difficult counties in the State, 
short coming from what was expected. The result |—embarrassed, too, by four changes of the County 
being pretty much as in Centre, probably the cause | Superintendent in the three years of the term. ‘The 


Male. | Female. 


is the same, The County Soperintendent, though a 

gentleman of admitted dignity and scholastic ac- 

quirements, was not a modern practical teacher. 
CLARION CO. 








SALARIES. _ 
No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 

1853 6.756 3 months. $18.00 | $ 9.52 

* 1855 | 7.699 ee. 20.44] 11.48 
1856 7.999 4 mos. 6 days. 21.22] 12.15 
1857 } 9.233 4 months. { 21.04 | 13.29 





|inerense of scholars up to 1856 is large; but the ma- 
pertr falling off in 1857 is, to us, inexplicable. Pro- 
bably the officer, who made the return for that year, 
adopted some different principle of enumeration 
from his predecessors. Be the cause what it may, 
it cannot have proceeded from a failure in the popu- 
larity or efficiency of the schools; for we know, from 
other sources, that both have beeu on the increase. 
With this exception, the statistics are creditable ; 











1 . . . - 2 i —— > —_— . . 
Clarion has made considerable advance in the first |the duration of instraction and the compensation, 


column, but whether owing to an increase in popula- 
tiou, or to increased resort to the schools caused by 


their improvement, we have no means of knowing. Lit- 
tle has been added to the duration of teaching; and 
nothing to the salaries of teachers, beyond what the | 


advanced prices of all kinds of labor would have ef. | 
fected. In 1853 the whole number of schools Was | 
143, and 160 in 1857. Salary of Superintendent, | 





$300. | 
At least one Institute was held—probably two; | 

the schools are reported to have been carefully vis- 

ited ; and addresses were made to teachers and citi. | 

zens in each district by the Superintendent. The 

result seems to be a medium one; but to have open. | 

ed and broken up the ground for the second term. | 

CLEARFIELD CO. 

















SALARIES. 
No of Scholars. | Months Tiught. | Mule. | Female. 
1504 2.710 4 months. $20.62 | $12.96 | 
185) 4.548 | 3 mos, 20 days. | 24.61 | 17.14 | 
1856 4.193 4 months. 24.68] 20.00 
1857 4.985 4 “ | 26.56 18.90 





“Clearfield is another medium county in the results o! | 
the Superintendency. ‘The number of pupils, it is true. 
is nearly doubled, but no great evidence of increased 
public estimation of the value of the schools is discov 

erable, either in the duration of instruction or in the 
compensation accorded to their teachers. A large 
addition is made to the number of schools (there were 
80 in 1854 and 119 in 1857) and the erection of the 
requisite houses may have absorbed the means o/ 

the county, 80 as to lower both the other columus. 
Che low salary of the officer, (only $200) may have 
also aided in retarding progress. 

Little is known of efforts to improve the teachers 
by associations or Institutes, or by a regular series | 
of addresses ; and the result is in proportion. Still | 
it may be said that no obstacles have been created, 








tu impede a vigorous administration at the present | | 
more adrquate saiury. 


and 145 in 1857. 
fice during the term; and the salary was $300. 


having both steadily and regularly advanced.—The 
number of schools was the same in 1857 as in 1854, 
viz: 85; and the salary of the Superintendent $300. 

‘The means that gave the office a firm hold and 
have shown its fruits in Clinton, have been Insti- 
tutes, associations, addresses to the people, faithfal 
examination of the teachers and regular visitation 
of the schools. 


COLUMBIA CO, 





ee ee ry eee SALARIES. 
No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 








1854 | 6.533 4 months. $19.00 | $11.26 
185d 8 372 4 mos. 12 days. 21 96 12.80 
1856 5.969 ! months, 22.72| 14.16 
1857 6.825 | 4 mos. 12 days. | 23.63] 15.38 














This is also a medium county—neither very good 
nor very bad. The number of pupils is about the 
same at the end, as it was the year before the be- 
ginning of the term; the large increase in 1855, be- 
ing probably caused by inaccuracy in the reports.— 
The duration of teaching is the same in 1857 as it 
was in 1855; and salaries show no advance beyond 
what the increased cost of living might be expected 
to produce. The number of schools was 140 in 1854 
There was one change in the of- 


The incumbent in office to the end of the term, 


though, it is believed, not @ practical teacher, mani 
fested a good degree of interest in the welfare of the 
schoole. Several county and other meetings were 
held and addresses delivered. On the whole, the 
Superintendency may be said to have held’its own in 
Columbia and to offer encouragement to future effort. 


CRAWFORD CO, 


SALARIES 














No. of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. ; Female. 
1853 | 12.3:8 j5 months. — | $15.73 | $ 689° 
1855 12.775 5 mos. 12 days. 19.74 9.05 
Sh6 12 528 5 “6 1 « 20 86 9.82 
1857 12.348 6 mouths. j 23.644 1009 
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This is a pretty encouraging table. There is, it 
is true, no increase in the gross number of pupils; 
but there was little room for it. With a population 
of 37,849 in 1850, Crawford shows 12,318 pupils in 
her echools at the beginning and about 12,500 during 
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the term. This is nearly double the proportion 
shown by Chester and Delaware, and considerably | 
over that of Berks and Lancaster; and it was 
searcely possible for the County Superintendency to | 
increase it. In fact, it is almost incredible that 
nearly one-third of the whole population were on the 
rolls of her common schools. But such are the of.- 
ficial tables. In the item of the duration of instruc- 
tion, a full month has been added to the term; 
while the compensation of teachers has very slowly | 
bat with great regularity increased. The number | 
of schools is the same in 1857 as it was in 1854, viz: | 
322; and the salary was $400. 





One change occurred in the office—perhaps two; | 
—and the means relied on were a regular County 
Institute and district associations. The large num- | 
ber of schools and the inadequacy of the salary, pro- | 
bably prevented school visitation from being as tho- | 
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Book Notices. 








A Treatise on Surveying, in which the Theory and Practice 
are fully explained by Sumuet Alsop, author of a Treat- 
ise on Algebra, &c. Philadelphia. E. C. & J. Biddle, 
No. 508, Minor srreet. 


Since our own brief notice of this book in the October 





number, a professional friend of great intelligence has ex- 
amined it carefully, at our request, and from his remarks we 
add the following: 

* The art of measuring land and of defining boundaries 
correctly, seems to be very imperfectly understood, even by 
many who profess a knowledge of it; while of those who 
undertake to learn it, very few indeed ever attain sufficient 
ability to be practically available. So far asthe fault may 
have lain in the books used, here is a work that will do 
much to correct it. It has been prepared by one who knows 


— to convey instruction, and seems to be very clear and 


omplete on the whole subject of Jand measure, by chain 
and compass. The publishers have well seconded the au- 
thor, in displaying a clear exhibit of all the processes and 
directions. Every one knows how much a fair methodical 
arrangement, ona perfectly clean sheet or slate, will facili- 
tate the correct working out of an obscure problem. We 
therefore mention the getting up of the book and its illus- 
trations, as one of its most readily appreciable merits. 

To teachers it will be as useful as to practical surveyors, 
for they are now more and more looked to, to prepare stu- 
dents, and farmers sors especially, for acquiring the rudi- 
ments of agricultural engineering. Very many of the prob- 
lems can be fully worked out and illustrated on the fluor of 


rough and frequent as desirable. 


CUMBERLAND CO, 























| SALARIES. 

___| Neo of Scholars. | Months Taught. | Male. | Female. 
1883 | 8.144 6 months. $19 73 | $15.91 
1855 8.898 6 mos. 12 days. | 2249] 16.53 
1856 8.875 e +76 23.78 | 16.26 
1857 9.238 | 6 months. | 25.41] 19.64 











The statistics of Cumberland are good. Over a 
thousand have been added to the number of pupils 
during the term, and that, too, in a county with an 
already large proportion in school—the population 
in 1850 being only 34,327 and the scholars in 1857 
9,238—almost as large a proportion as that of Craw- 
ford. The duration of teaching was somewhat in- 
creased during the first two years of the term, though 
it has slightly fallen off the last. This loss of ground 
may be owing to the erection of school houses ; for 
the number seems to have grown from 160 to 182 
during the term. There are 21 districts in the coun 
ty, and this would show an addition to the schools 
equal to one in each. There is also a respectable, 
though still insufficient increase in teacher’s sala- 
ries. The same efficient officer remained in during 
the whole term. Salary $500. 


The means of success, which is even greater than 
the statistics show, were a regular Institute of “home 
material” altogether; district Institutes and asso- 
ciations; numerous addresses to citizens; frequent 
and close school visitation, and the proper examina- 
tion of teachers. In addition to all this, a three 


months’ Normal School, got up and sustained by all 
the boards of directors in the county, has infused 
unusual educational life into Cumberland. 


the school room, or in the attached grounds, and with the 
simplest of instruments.” 


Nationa Sertes No. lV. Fourth Reader; containing a 
course of instruction in Elocution; Exercises in Reading 
and Declamation ; and copious notes, giving the pronun- 
ciation and definitions of words, biographical sketches of 
persons whose names occur in the reading lessons, and 
the explanation of classical and historical allusions. By 
R. G. Parker, A. M. & J. M. Watson. 405 pages 12mo.— 
A. S. Barnes & Co. New York. 1858. 


The Ist, 2d and 3d Books of this revised—so much re- 





‘ vised as to be in effect a new—series, were noticed and com- 


mended in the Sept. No. This seems to be equal to them, 
and to fully redeem the large promises of its title page. It 
has just been issued, and can now be had hy school boards, 
and others that have adopted the series. This number of 
the series seems also adapted for use by itself, or in connec- 
tion with the works of any other series. 

Epucaror’s Assistant: A descriptive Catalogue of the 
Holbrook School Appargtus; with Globes, Maps, Charts, 
Philosophical, Optical and Mathematical Instruments, 
and Standard Educational works; manufactured, publish- 
ed and sold by the Company, Hartford Connecticut, and 
Chicago Llinois. First Edition iljustrated. 80 pages 8vo. 
Though this work 1s mainly intended as an advertisement 

and description of the articles manufactured and the works 

published by the Holbrook Company, yet we cannot forbear 
commending it to the notice of Teachers. ‘Ten cents sent 
to F. C. Brownell, Secretary, Hartford, Connecticut, will ob- 
tain the catalogue; and though the reader of it may not 
purchase any of tho articles described, from the Holbrook 

Company, yet the perusal of it will add greatiy to his infor- 

mation, as to the nature, extent and use of proper school ap- 

partus and appliances. 

Tue Practica Exocurronist, and Academical Reader 

and Speaker; designed for the use of Colleges, Acade- 

mies, High Schools and Families; by John W. L, Hows. 

Prof. of Elocution in Columbia College. Seventh edition 

revised. 430 pages, 12mo. Philadelphia. Childs & 

Peterson, 1857. 

This work is unusually rich m new selections, while a 

large number of old standard and favorite pieces are retain- 

ed. The introduction, comprising the principles of elocu- 





tien, is very brief, but seems to embrace all that is necessary. 
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On the whole, the book contains much good matter in| 


small space. 
A.cott’s ConFESSION OF A SCHOOLMASTER: 

This interesting and instructive work, which we noticed 
at large some time ago, is now published and for sule by 
H. A. Lantz of Reading, Pa. 


Lamborn’s Practicat Teacuer: A few copies of this 
work remain on hand at Murray, Young & Co’s., Lan-| 
caster, Pa. Furnished by mail at 50 cents per copy. 


| Official ae 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON aed 
Harrispure, December, 1857. 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Teachers and Institutes: The duty of Teachers to attend) 
Institutes is not less'im erative, than the obligation of Su- 
perintendents to hold them; and is to bejtaken ‘for granted. 
‘+ Live”? teachers who love their profession, realize its hope- 
ful and cheering future, and are awake to the magnitude of 
its responsibilities, will need no prompting from any quar- 
ler, in regard to Institutes; but will hail any opportunity 
thus offered, for improvement and genial! intercourse with 
their fellow laborers. Mechanical teachers, whose capacity 
or ambition is limited to the assignment of lessons from the 
printed page, to be couned and recited by the efforts of a ver- 
bal memory, without reference to ideas or principles; and 
who pursue their calling as an occasiova! trade, merely for 
the income it yields, will scrupulously avoid Institutes and 
Associations; but their numbers are rapidly thinning, and 
but a very few years will elapse until they will be driven 
from the field, and their places supplied with the faithful 
and competent. : 

Examinations— Elementary Branches: An unusual num- 
ber of appeals have latterly been made to the State Super- 
intendent, from opposite quarters of the State, with regard 
to the action of County Superintendents in refusing certifi- 
cates to Teachers ; and have been patiently investigated.— 
In nearly every instance the cause of rejection was defec 
tive knowledge of the elementary branches, and in nine 
cases out of ten, the greatest deficiencies were in Orthogra- 
phy, than which ‘no point in an examination is of more vital 
importance. 

To relieve all parties from unnecessary trouble, and Teach- 
ers from doubt, it is announced that where a Superintendent 
marks ** Orthography”? No. 1, when not more than 12 words 
are mispelled out of 100 in common use; No. 2 when they 
are over 12 but do not exceed 16; No. 3, when over 16 and 
not exceeding 20; No. 4, when over 20, and not exceeding 
25; and No. 5, when exceeding 25 per cent.—this schedule 
is not regarded as unreasonable and unjust to Teachers ; but 
on the contrary, quite liberal—more indulgent than they have 
aright to expect. Teachers whose certificates are marked 
in this branch according to such a scale, have no reason to 
complain, but may think themselves fortunate if they do 
not fall into more exacting hands. Complaints fiom Teach- 
ers who misspell from 20 to 40 words out of 100, will not 
be entertained ; for no matter what their pretensions, or real 
merit in other respects, such ignorance of the English lan- 
guage in an instructor of youth, is simply disgraceful, and 
not to be tolerated in the common schools, if it can be helped. 
The only permissible exception is when it is yet impossibl« 
to obtain a sufficient number of better teachers. ‘Teacheis 
knowing their defects in this respect should not think of 
taking charge of a school until, by hard study, early and 
jate, they have accurately acquired some slight knowledge 
of what lies between the lids ofa spelling book. The Teach- 
er’s standard of attainment in orthography should, at least, 
be equal to that required for admission to an apprentice in a 
country printing office; and applicarts who cannot or will 
not bring their qualifications up to that level, have mistaken 
their voeation, and should seek some other employment. 

It isyrespectfully suggested to Superintendents, that the 
examinations in orthography should be written as well as 
oral; fur the self-evident reason that, out of the schools, spel- 
ling is never used except in writing, and if they fail there, 
the exposure is palpable and beyond the reach of apology o1 
justification. Yet many persons can orally rattle off words 
by the dozen or the hundred, without mistake, column after 
column, who cannot write one-half of them correctly—yet 

















the latter is the inevitable and rightful test of their knowl- 


edge, and will be so regarded by all with whom they may 
correspond, or otherwise transact business in writing. 

Post mortem Examinations: It appears that Teachers are 
still in the habit of teaching without a certificate, and after 


| their term is out, applying fer a certificate in order to get 


their wages. This practice is illegal and forfeits both the 
teacher’s wages and the State appropriation te the district 
employing them. Superintendents are not at liberty to 
grant certificates under such circumstances, or for such a 
purpose. Every such application should be reported to the 
Department, giving the name of the Teacher, and the name 
of the President or Secretary of the District. 

New School Law: The new edition of the School Law and 
Decisions will not be out before the 15th or 20th of Decem- 
ber. 





Original Communications. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHUYLKILL, 

Hon. Tuos. H. Burrowes—Dear S1r :—In this 
month’s number of the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal, I observed some remarks in reference to my- 
self. At the first reading of those remarks, my in- 
tention was to pass them by unnoticed; but a fair con- 
sideration of the fact that the Pennsylvania School 
Journal is the legally authorized organ of the 
School Department, leads me to the conclusion that 
on this account, and because of the higher charac- 
ter of the author, they deserve something better 
than the silent contempt with which two or three 
articles that have appeared in one of the papers 
published in this county, have been, as I take it up- 
on myself to suppose, properly treated. 

As those remarks were suggested by the commu- 
nication from the Teacher of this county, and as you 
thought the article too severe for your columns, you 
could, of course, come no nearer satisfying bis anx- 
iety to have it published, than by making an editorial 
note ofit; therefore no blame can attach to what you 
have said, unless you are wilfully ignorant of what 
improvements, in reference to public schools, have 
been made in Schuylkill county, within the last 
three years. J do think you ignoraut—pray excuse 
the bluntness of the expression, for no disrespect is 
intended by it—of the number and extent of those 
improvements, but I cannot think you wilfully so, 
because, knowing them, I am confident you would 
not have denied their existence; and you are certain- 
ly above entertaining prejudice strong enough to 
lead you to misrepresentation. 

You will excuse me for quoting part of your lan- 
guage, as some persons, who may not have the orig- 
inal editorial remarks at band, may see these re- 
marks of mine, and not be able to tell what drew 
them forth. If I quote wrong or construe unfairly, 
you will please set me straight. 

After apparen‘ly weighing, as to its truth or fal- 
sity, the Teacher’s complaint against the County 
Superintendent, you say “ There must be something 
wrong there.” You arrive at this conciusion. how- 
ever, independent of the Teacher's communication,—of 
which 7 do not complain, but he might—by saying 
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that, ‘ “ At the commencement of ‘the Superintenden- tie which ten. or saahes districts wale out of fifty 0 are 
cy, no county in the State had done more for ia boner and those not unanimously, is not aa 
own educational improvement, or stood higher, than index to the condition of all the schools. 
Schuylkill.” | Your next sentence is, “Since that time she 
I have no knowledge of the sources from which |seems to almost have stood still, which is equiva- 
you obtained your information, relative to the early ‘lent to retrogression in these times of a rapid im- 
development of educational interests in Schuylkill | | provement all around.” “Seems.” I am aware that 
county, except that you attended, and participated | we have made no great noise or show in doing what 
in the exercises of the Teachers’ Institute on one, or has been done; and as for seeming, I would rather 
perhaps on two occasions, and from the reports of | be all we seem to be than seem to be more than we re- 
the proceedings of the Institute which have occa-| ‘ally are, Seeming, as it leads to much sinning, is one 
sionally, but not regularly, been sent for publication. |of the greatest evils of the day; and the pupils of 
By a careful inspection of these, you may, indeed, our schools should be cautioned against falling inte 
have obtained a tolerably correct idea of the abili- | | the érror. I am willing to compare educational im- 
ties of a few of the teachers to discuss different | provements made in public schools durirg the last 
modes of instructing in the various branches ; and | | three years, with any county in the State, provided 
by a close observation of these abilities and a heed- | seeming be laid aside. Improvements to be in pre- 
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ful reading of the lectures prepared and delivered | 
by teachers, you may have formed an opinion as to | 
the qualifications of these teachers for the discharge 
of school-room duties. 1 presume, however, it will 


portion to the number of schools June Ist, 1854. 

I have never carefully compared the annual Re- 
ports of Schuylkill county, since June Ist, 1854 
with each other, but, since the edacational improve- 


not be argued that opinions formed on such bases, | ments of this county are row under earnest discus- 
alone, can approximate the truth of an individual’s |sion, if, in your Review of the Superintendency, you 
education and aptness to teach. For, if a teacher | would consent to break the Alphabetical chain and 
merely submits a report of the method or methods |insert Schuylkill in your next number, you would 
which he conceives to be best calculated to forward, | place me under special obligations. 
or make a pupil thorough, in a particular branch,| ‘“ We have with regret, noticed the little interest 
are we compelled to believe, without positive de-|or part taken by the Superintendent in the County 
monstration of the fact, that he has either the tact | Institutes ; yet, we now hear that he bas time 
to render it effective, or patience to put it into daily |enough to devote to politics. Here is asin of com. 
practice? Or, can we, in any justice to those who | mission, as well as one of omission ; and if,” &c. 
have not the courage to give, publicly, their modes} That I approve of Teachers’ Institutes when pro- 
of teaching, suppose they have no good modes of |perly conducted, no unprejudiced mind has cause to 
their own, and no tact in adapting themselves to|doubt. I have attended the sessions of ours when- 
good modes? I think not, and from him who dares |ever circumstances could be moulded prudently te 
to assert either, I respectfully beg leave to differ. | admit of it, and I may have something to say in fa 
Again. I presume you have never visited as ma |ture in reference to its prospects. 
ny as three different schools in this county. Of this| No doubt the complaining teacher and I belong 
you know best, but I hazard the thought and am ‘to different political persuasions. Justify or com- 
willing to be corrected if wrong. But it is too evi- mend a Superintendent for acting the politician ly 
dent that you measured the “educational improve-| Will not. I am free to admit that I have just “time 
ment ” of the county, by the County Institute alone, lenough to devote to politics” without interfering 
which I acknowledge to be good enough, so far as it | with my official duties. I will never agree to conceal 
goes ; but taking the measure of the proceedings of | my political opinions, nor shall they, or religious 
the Institute as a properly reflexed condition of the | views, with me, enter into school affairs. 
schools, is meting out undue merit to the few and| I own that in last August I was returned asa de- 
unpardonable injustice to the many. I am pleased | legate to the Democratic County Nominating Con- 
that it can be truly said of the teachers of Schuyl-| vention. When that Convention organized, a de- 
kill county, that they established and kept an Insti-|cent respect to the earnestly expressed wishes of 
tute for two or three years previous to 1854, and|the members compelled me to act as Chairman.— 
that it was attended by more or less of the teachers |These honors were forced upon’ me, not sought 
of ten or twelve districts. For this they deserve | after. 
much credit, and nothing that I have said is inten-; If the Teacher's communication be not scurri- 
ded to detract from the good claimed to have been |lously indecent—and I do not think we have teach- 
effected by it. On this point I only wish to add |ers who would use such language—I would not ob- 
that, standing high in educational improvement is | ject to your publishing it, provided it appear over 
equivalent to having all the schools in a prosperous |the writer’s own name. If it be published, and 1 
condition, and that the proceedings of an Institute |deem it worthy of a reply, of course I claim the pri- 
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vilege of answering it ; but promise to avoid enter- 
ing into any recriminating dispute. 
Apologizing for claiming so large a share of your 
eolumns, with renewed assurances of regard, 
I am respectfully yours, 


Joun K. Krewson, 
Co. Superintendent of Schuylkill co. 


Minersville, Pa., Oct. 29, 1857. 


[The foregoing communication was received on 
the 3lst of October, which was too late for the 
November number. Being in reply to the editorial 
remarks made upon the County Superintendency 
of Schuylkill, in the October number, it is now in- 
serted in full, as an act of justice to the party then 
commented on. A few remarks seem, however, 
mecessary on our part;—though the whole matter 
might, with great safety, be left to the reader’s own 
sagacity and decision. 

Two charges against the writer were made in our 
brief article: 1. That he had taken “little interest 
or part,” “in the County Institute ;” and 2. “that 
he has time enough to devote to politics.” As the 
truth of both are admitted by the Superintendent 
himself, it would be a waste of the reader’s time 
to dwell at much length on either. 

It is true he avers his approval “of Teachers’ In- 
stitutes when properly conducted;” but as “he bas not,” 
during the whole of his first term, deigned to origi- 
nate, or call, or hold one of the kind he approves, and 
as he has on several occasions kept aloof from those 
held by the teachers of the county, the charge of 
taking little interest or part in County Institutes, 
needs no further proof. If it did, and if the matter 
were worth the space it would occupy, the proof 
eould be produced ; for the whole course of his in- 
efficiency, in this respect, is known to us. 

As to interference in politicsand the devotion ofa 
part of his time to that purpose, the admission by 
himeelf is equally unqualified; and the base insin- 

y uation that “no doubt the complaining teacher” 
and himself “belong to different political persua- 
sions,” shows him to be quite an adept in the work 
of the partizan. We deny no man’s right to have 
and to act on his political opinions at the polls; but 
we do deny the propriety of a County Saperintend. 
ent being an active politician, under any circum- 
stances; and we most distinctly assert that the offi- 
eer who devotes any portion of his time—when the 
whole, as in this case, is well paid for, and belongs to 
the schools—to party politics, in a county with over 
16,000 children, and considerably over 200 schools, 
to be cared for,—wrongfully abstracts—to use no 
harsher term—from the solemn duties of his office, 
all the time thus prostituted. And we say further, 
that the school officer—be he high or be he low— 
who stoops to politics, or allows political considera- 
tions to swerve him from, or stay him in, the path of 


To the special pleading which forms the mean 
part of the Schuylkill Superintendent’s communica- 
‘tion, we of course have no reply; nor shall we take 
up the review of his county out of its alphabetical 
order. When regularly reached, justice shall be 
done to it and to him.—Eprror. | 

ART OF QUESTIONING—No. 4. 

In my last article, I broke off from my subject ra- 
ther abruptly—duty calling me away before I had 
fairly finished what I was trying to illustrate. And 
what is worse, I have allowed too Jong a time to 
elapse since that was written. Well, can’t help it 
now. We will try and atone for it as best we can. 
I was illustrating my subject by giving a supposed 
class some instructions in the principles of orthogra- 
phy. We were upon the sounds of the letters. I 
endeavored to explain the manner in which the na- 
ture of the vocals, sub-vocals and aspirates should 
be taught, carefully noting the distinction to be ob- 
served between teaching them, and merely hearing 
the definitions of each recited, after their being thus 
taught. What I neglected, was, to say something 
concerning the practice which it is the teacher's 
duty to furnish to his class,in such a case as the one 
supposed. For we said that the teacher has to in- 
struct, hear recitations and furnish practice. 

Well, then. How shall practice be given in this 
case? The teacher pronounces a-word, then, the 
element to which he desires to call attention, s0 as 
to illustrate its use, and requires a class to follow 
him, thus: Name—a, call—au, hat—a, Far—ah, 
Time—i, Pin—i, Boat—b, Sin—s, &c., mingling the 
exercise with such questions as may suggest them- 
selves. This isa good exercise. I need not here 
dwell upon its merits. It is not my purpose to dis- 
cuss the merits or demerits of any particular plan 
pursued in giving exercises to classes. These plans 
are almost as various as the different countenances 
of teachers. I wish to call especial attention to the 
manner pursued in giving instruction. 

Instead of this exercise or in connection with it, 
books may be put into the hands of aclass, words se- 
leeted, and the pupils required to point out all the 
elements they contain, and class them as vocals, or 
otherwise, and give the particular kind of sound, if 
desired, which each element has in the word under 
consideration. For instance: Faithfulness. How ma- 
ny elements in the word? Nine. What letter repre- 
sents the first? F. The second? Two letters—a i— 
forming adiphthong. The third? The two letters 
th. What the last? ss,&c. One of the pupils may 
then be called upon to class the sounds, as follows: 
F is an aspirate, a is ai vocal—a dipthong because 
composed of two letters, both vowels,—improper—i 
being silent, th, is an aspirate, u is a vocal—2nd 
sound, | is a sub-vocal, n is a sub-vocal, e is a vocal, 





duty, is unfit for his station. 


2d sound, &c. ss is a sub-vocal. It is a derivative 
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word, formed from the word Faith, by the use of a 
prefix and suffix, a tri-syllable—accented on the first 
—and is used to represent the idea of duty well per- 
formed. Use it in a sentence with reference to a 
dog.—This exercise supposes,of course, more knowl- 
edge of orthography than the exercises I have given 
would convey. I only give it as a suitable and val- 
uable exercise, when the class is prepared for it. 
This exercise may be conducted from the black- 
board—or indeed without any means of representa- 
tion, except by the teacher’s own voice, at his discre- 
tion. Another. Give all the vocals in the follow- 
ing words: Name, Fish, Ganges, Stars, Fleet, Mu- 
sic, Moon, Book, Camp, Boat, &c. Or this: Give 
all the sub-vocals in the above, or aspirates. 
this: Spell the following, giving the sounds and not 
the names of the letters. Fish? F-i-sh, Fish. No. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM—THE MEANS. 

Mr. Eprror :—In the last number of the “ Jour- 
nal” was published an article on “the school sys- 
tem,” which was somewhat marred by being con- 
| densed, so as not to occupy so much room. And 
though not elaborated as it should have been, I am 
satisfied with it,—if you permit me to advance one 
or two more ideas upon the “ means” of an Educa- 
tion. 

I am aware you think that I ought to be more 
practical ; but what propriety is there in building 
“Castles in the air.” Let us first obtain the means, 
jand aftewards build the edifice. Teaching ought to 
'be made a profession. But who will make it a pro- 
fession forthe wages given? I have taught school 
for twenty years and am now poorer, pecuniarily, 
than when I commenced the business. Noone ever 











N-o, No. Thin. Th-i-n, Thin, &e. Orthis: Point lacquired wealth by teaching a “common school ;” 
out all the vowel combinations in the following|and no one ever wi!l, until means are obtained which 


words: Pear, bear, pier, fruit, meat, bean, voice, 
sound, rail, &c. 

I have thus given one illustration of what I deem 
to be important prjnciples in the art of propounding 
questions. I havé taken one department of an ele- 
mentary branch of study, in order that I might 
make myself understood. This department has been 
the sounds of the language. I have trespassed upon 
the department of letters, syllabication and deriva- 
tion in the last of the exercises, given in this arti- 


will afford large salaries. 

The “ public lands” were adverted to, in the last 
communication, as a proper source from which to 
draw means. It was stated that the “ Western 
States” drew largely from such sources. 

I now merely ask space in your valuable Journal» 
to add, that the publie lands are not only given to 
aid the Western States in Educational matters ; 
but that vast areas of the Public Domain are given 
to soulless corporations, for local, and not general 





cle. This was for the purpose of showing to what | 
extent these exercises may be carried, when the | 
whole subject is being taught thoroughly. It will, 
of course, be apparent, that I have not given one- 
tenth part of the qnestions which would have to be 
employed in actual practice. I have merely aimed 
to give examples of each variety, and of the manner 
in which they are to be employed. It is not the de- 
sign to write a treatise upon any subject presented, 
but simply to illustrate a few principles to be ob- 
served in teaching it, as bearing upon the important 
business of questioning in a class exercise. 





benefits. Railroads, by the score, are being con- 
structed with funds drawn from public lands. Not 
only so, but the wild, treacherous Indian, the sworn, 
unconquerable enemy of the white man, is educated 
at public expense ;—either with the public lands, or 
with moneys voluntarily contributed by the Mission- 
ary Societies. They are not only educated, but 
greatly educated. ‘Turn to the “ Reports” of In- 
dian affairs, which is a part of the Report of the 
“Interior Bureau,” ard you will find that they are 
taught, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, Geometry, 
Mensuration, Chemistry, Botany, and all the higher 


I might proceed to the next step in teaching Or-|sciences ; while our children, who are born citizens 


thography, viz: letters; and to the next, words, and |_—upon whom will devolve vast responsibilities,— 
give illustrations. But it would be necessarily a re- iare barely taught to read and write, These Indi- 
iteration of many of the principles to which I have |ans, who never ean become citizens, are thoroughly 


referred. I wiil, however, in the next article refer 
to a few important points in teaching letters and 
words, as representatives of sounds. It is to be hoped 
that the indulgent reader will not pronounce too 
hastily upon the array of J’s which I just now dis- 
cover have found their way into this article. I trust 
that they will not be taken as evidences of egotism. 
The subject of teaching is so complicated that when 
attempting to represent class exercises in this way, 
mach explanation seems necessary to save from mis- 
apprehension. The pronoun in such cases seems to 
be in good demand. Cuas. W. Deays. 
Chester, Nov. 17, 1857. 


taught at public expense, while our children who 
may become citizens, are denied the benefits of a 
publicly sustained system of education. 

Now | wish to be fairly understood. I think the 
wild man ought to be tamed. The Indian ought to 
instructed in agricultural pursuits; but surely, if 
the public money is to be expended for aiding in im- 
parting a knowledge of the higher branches, those 
who are to be active citizens—responsible and ac- 
countable for the share of sovereignty reposed in 
them as Republican citizens—ought to be the reci- 
pients. Yet Pennsylvanians will struggle and pay 





tax, and barely rub along with a balf system of pub- 
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lic instruction, while they permit Congress to ex- 
pend the public fands upon the Indian. There are 
better schools among the savages than can be found 
avy where in our State, if we except the cities. 
Now it is argued and urged that, if it be wrong to 


regularity and precision of step, as Captain Duch- 
man’s “ Fencibles.” Better “order,” I certainly 
never saw inanyschool. “ Bies to the right, Geurls 
to the left,” said the teacher, and down they sat. 

“ Cle-ass ’n mentle rethmetic,” was next called; 





distribute the proceeds of the public lands among |and the class came forward and performed with the 
the States, it is equally wrong to give them to Rail-|same order and precision as the preceding class,— 
roads, Indians and preferred individual States, The other classes followed with the same regularity. 
On the other hand, if Congress believe that a dis- | The class in mental arithmetic, performed well ; but 
tribution to a limited extent, is right, then they re-| depended too much (I thought) upon the words of 
cognize the principle and set the precedent of gen-|the book. “That class performs well,” I remarked 
eral distribution. Take which horn of the dilemma | to the texcher. “ Yes, they done well,” he modestly 
you please. If it be wrong to assist Pennsylvania, joao “for the chance they’ve had.” As they 
it is wrong to assist ary one else. If it be right to| were proceeding to their seats, the teacher said to 
assist Lowa and the Indian, it is right to aid Penn-|one of them, “Henry dooz’nt walk straight,” 
sylvania. which had the desired effect. Henry was: erect in 
1 am not arguing that it is abstractly right to dis- |an instant, 
tribute the proceeds of the public lands among the| “First class on the black board,” was next in or- 
States. I am only arguing the equal right. The|der. This class performed very well: although in 
principle of distribution has been recognized by dif-|the midst of so much order, I could not but sus- 
ferent sessions of Congress. And having acknow- pect that, even in this excellent exercise, there was 
ledged the right, they should render equal justice to |too much of it on the surface ; and I thought of the 
ull. They should either cease to lavish the public possibility of a school’s being “governed too 
money upon others—building up local interests,—|much.” The classes in GeogPaphy and English 
or else they should recognize the principle and po- | Grammar, next recited. 
licy of a general distribution. | During all these recitations, the work on the 
\slates had been going on: as also the exercise of 
“eyes and books,” by the pupils in primers and 
spelling-books : which were now called up, and oc- 
\cupied just one quarter of an hour, (by the watch.) 
| Examination of slates” was next in order, occu- 
(The “ sums” to be 
\“*sot” down in their “manuscripts,” in the afternoon.) 
Mr. Epitor :—I visited a school last week, a des-| “ Examination of manuscripts,” was the next ex- 
cription of which may not be uninteresting. I don’t ercise. At the word, the slates were laid away, 
know that I “had ought” to publish it; nor would | with military precision: and out were brought the 
I, but that such publications, sometimes, ‘“ dooz” | manuscripts, and laid open upon the desks, to be ex- 
good. 1 know too, that such publications make me |amined by the teacher. This exercise occupied ten 
not always a welcome visitor. Zhe latch string is | minutes. 
not always out. By invitation, I examined some of the books, 
I will not give you the location of this school, which were very neat; but, as with some other 
nor tell you whether it is in Lancaster county, or, |things, I suspected too much form, and too little 
even in the State of Pennsylvania. I will merely | substance. 
inform you that it was a school. | One book, that of a lad fourteen years old, par- 
The teacher received me very politely, and pro- iticularly attracted my attention by its gaudy pic- 
ceeded with the morning's exercises, which had just tures, It was, nominally, a copy of his work in 
been begun. A reading class on the floor, “read-|* mensuration,” but, in reality, a book of pretty pic- 
ing to time,” as the teacher calledit. .“ Nothing can ¢ures. 1 wish, Mr. Editor, that I could lay the book 
be done without system,” says he. ‘“ We do every | before you, just as I saw it. 
thing in order.” ; Pointing to a guadily painted picture, (which was 
I cannot give you a better description of this nothing more than a square, with all the curved and 
“ reading to time,” than, by comparing it to words other lines used in its construction, and the spaces 
spoken by a clock,—a word with every tick, pausing |between them, painted with different colors, blue, 
one tick at a comma, two ticks at a semicolon, three | green, yellow, &c., &c., so as to represent a stupen- 
at a colon, &e. I have heard reading by rule before, | dous wind-mill,) I asked him to tell me what it was 
but never anything so precise as this. He turned, as it were, instinctively, to the book, to 


“If I am right, thy grace impart 
Still in the right to stay ; 
If I am wrong, Oh! teach my heart 
To find a better way.” 
S. B. M’Cormicr. 
Cambria County, Pa. 
| pying twenty minntes precisely. 





NOTES OF SCHOOLS. 


When the lesson was finished, they marched | obtain the answer. 
double file to to their seats, with as much order and 


“ Oannot you answer me without the book,” said. 
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I, smiling. He smiled too, and replied,—* I believe 
I have forgotten it.” 

“ Ts it a square ?” said I, 

“Oh yes, a square,” said he. 

“ And what are these,” I continued, pointing to 
the appendages. 

“ Parts of the figure, I suppose,” he answered. 

“ And what is this?” said I, pointing to the solu- 
tion of the question, a copy of which was below the 
figure. 

“ Oh,” replied he, “ that is the sum.” 

“ What sum ?” 

“Tbe sum in the book,” 

“ Well, what is the sum in the book ?” 
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haste, several not very important items intended 
for publication, were not remembered in time to 
be mentioned in their proper places, and therefore 
they will be omitted. As the above description is 
literally true, let no Lancaster county Teacher think 
that I am pretending to describe his school,—unless 
the whole description is, in all respects, a literal de- 
scription. 
but this, as whole, is a literal description of a par- 
ticular school. 


Part, and parts of it I have often seen ; 


E. Lamporn. 
West Lampeter, August, 1857. 





EDUCATION IN NORTHUMBERLAND CoO. 
Hoy. Tuo. H. Burrowes :—As my public exami- 


Mees aot ne ter . : 
“ This is it,” said he, pointing to a written COpy | nations of teachers have closed for this season, I 


of the question. 

So far, he had not suspected that all was not 
right; and fearing that he might suspect that I was 
quizzing him, I changed the subject, and praised the 
neatness of his book, which, indeed, was well worthy 
of praise. 


Turning to the beginning of his book, I found a 





concluded to give you a brief statement of affairs 


and prospects in “Old Northumberland.” ‘There 
are, perhaps, few counties in which the number of 
young teachers is greater than in ours. Last year 
we had twenty-seven teachers who had previously 
taught but a single term. This state of things is to 
be regretted, but cannot at once be altered. Our 


large figure occupying nearly half a page, formed | hope is in the future, and it is not without founda- 


by two opposite ares, intersecting each other at the | 


ends, with a straight line drawn from one intersec- 
tion to the other, making two equal segments of a 
circle; these segments again divided into two 


tion. Many of our youngteachers have made admi- 
rable progress in their studies and in the art of 
teaching. Besides Academies in our county well 
calculated to train teachers, [ would especially name 


equal parts, by a straight line rannirg perpendicu- |as near us, the Lewisburg University and Freeburg 


lar to the division line of the segments. Around | Academy. 


Teachers can be instructed at these in- 


this, was circumscribed a square, having these two | stitutions, not only in the sciences but in the art of 


division lines for its diagonals: the whole making a 
large square divided into eight parts,—each part 
being highly colored in the same manner as the fig- 
ure before described. And Reader, what do you 
think this was? Fearing that I had probably, al- 
ready said too much, I did not ask him, but I sus- 


pect that the book would have been referred to as | 


before. No doubt, he thought it was a splendid fig- 
gure; and soit was. But my readers are waiting 
for an answer. 

It was the bisecting of a given line, according to 
a problem that most of my readers doubtless re- 
member as the first problem in most elementary 
works on Practical Geometry,—‘ 7o bisect a given 
line : that is to divide it into two equal parts.” 


His book was a fair delineation of one feature of 
the mode of teaching there used, which I forgot to 
mention. When a pupil had performed an opera- 
tion upon his slate, he showed it to his teacher, with 
the simple announcement,—“ this brings the an- 
swer ;” to which the teacher gave the simple reply, 
“very well;” when it was copied into the manu- 
seript. From this I readily concluded that there pro- 
bably had been too much form, even in the appa- 
rently intellectual process of mental arithmetic. 

Several other exercises I might have mentioned, 
(one in particular,—the “bending” of the States ;) 
but having written this communication in unusual 


‘has been made for training teachers. 








teaching, as well as in any others in the State. 

Some time since, the writer delivered an address 
before the Normal Department of Freeburg Acade- 
my, in Snyder county, and was delighted to see so 
many young men there from Northumberland coun- 
ty, and to find the arrangements for training teach- 
ers so ample and so well adapted to prepare them 
for their work. It is certainly a very encouraging 
fact, that in a number of our higher institutions of 
learning, within the last few years, special provision 
The result 
must certainly prove highly beneficial to the cause 
of education. 

As far as I can judge, from our examinations this 
fall and from the number of our young teachers, 
who studied during the summer with the exclusive 
design to prepare themselves better for teaching, I 
look for considerable improvement in all our schools 
this winter. 

In Coal township a new school house has been 
erected this fall at a cost of some $1800, in which 
some of the higher branches of an English educa- 
tion will be taught. To this school L. Alleman, 
Esq., of Greencastle, Pa., has been called, at a sala- 
ry of $50 per month. 

A number of our public schools have already 
opened, and as far as I have learned, promise well. 
The Miltonian says: “ Our public schools opened on 
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May last, and appear to be in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The teachers appear, to give satisfaction and 
doubtless understand the art of teaching the young 
idea how to shoot. The schools will continue open 
for six months.” I might add other evidence of a 
favorable character relative to our schools this fall, | 
but do not wish to swell my article to an objection- 

ble length. 

i my advice to young teachers this fall, I urged 
the importance and necessity of studying previously, 


and fully to understand it and carry it out, may well 
employ the talent, and time, and labor of the great- 


est and best men of our age. 
Joun J. ReEIMENSNYDER. 
Near Milton, Pa., Nov. 2, 1857. 





BRADFORD CO. TEACHERS’ DRILLS. 

Mr. Eprror :—I see in the reports of Institutes in 
the Journal, that your reporters give you a detailed 
account of the business of each day and each session, 
and the name of each person taking any part in the 
every evening, the important lessons of their schol-| proceedings. In the following report, I have not 
ars fur the succeeding day. In geography, grammar, |done so, for I remember that some year or more 
arithmetic and higher branches, such a course, to | since, you requested all sending reports of educa- 
the young teacher, is indispensable. In arithmetic ‘tional meetings to give you general results rather 
he should not only be able to solve questions ac-|than minute particulars, and I have endeavored to 
cording to the rule, but be able also to explain | confine my remarks to your suggestions, 
them according to the sense; so that the scholar) ive Teachers’ Institutes, or Drills, were held in 
may readily comprehend the object, use and consis- | Bradford county during the past fall, each continu- 
tency of the rule. Sometimes for the want of a sin-| ‘ing ten days. Circulars were issued early in Au- 
gle explanation, the scholar may be uselessly baf- | gust, giving notice of the time and place of holding 
fled and discouraged, and perhaps never make the leach. In these circulars, teachers, directors, pa- 
progress which he would have made, had he receiv- | rents, tax payers and all friends of education were 
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ed proper assistance at the proper time. The best 
plan for a young teacher to pursue, in preparing 
himself to explain a difficult lesson, is to make him- 
self fully master of it before he attempts to explain 
it. Any branch of study or adifficult lesson, which | 
the teacher understands thoroughly himself, he will | 
generally be able to explain to others ; but what he | 
does not himself fully understand, be cannot possi- 
bly make plain to others; and for this reason, a tho- 
rough knowledge of the branches to be taught and 
experience in teaching them, are indispensable re- 
qnisites ina good and successful teacher. 

The teacher’s vocation is a highly responsible one, 


and unless he sees and feels it to be so, he is not in | 


his place in the school room and cannot reasonably 
expect to succeed. The children entrusted to his 
care are the hope for the future of our great and still 
extending country. ‘To many, no other opportunity 
for instruction, besides that afforded in the common 
school, will ever be given. The knowledge there 
received, will be the only foundation on which to 
build in all future life. Should the teacher fail in 


the proper and successful discharge of his duty, the | 


prospects of many an anxious and promising scholar 
may be blighted forever. Who, that has proper 
views of his responsibility as a teacher, can know- 
ingly be the cause of disappointment of the reason- 
able expectations of parents and children? How 
important, therefore, that teachers should consider 
the high responsibility of their vocation. They are 


placed as guardians over the expanding faculties of 
the immortal mind :—those faculties, which, if pro- 
perly cultivated and developed—morally as well as 
meutally—will prepare man to act his part in life 
with honor to himself and usefulness to society and 


lsolicited to attend ;—teachers to be instructed, and 
‘others to see and hear for themselves. 

The first Institute in the county was held at Or- 
well. Upon the first day, over seventy teachers en- 
rolled their names; the number continued to in- 
crease until, before the close, there were one bun- 
dred and fifty in regular attendance. The citizens 
of the place had made ample provision for the ac- 
commodation of all who came, and every thing pass- 
ed off pleasantly and profitably. 

The second meeting was held at Smithfield in the 
Academy, in the centre of the town. Ninety teach- 
rs were present at this place. The townships re- 
presented in this Institute have not, with the excep- 
tion of Smithfield, as many teachers as the town- 
ships whose teachers collected at Orwell. The ses- 
'sions were as profitable as those at the first, although 
the numbers were not as large. 

The third was held at Troy, eight townships and 
two boroughs were represented. The sessions were 
held during the day in a large hall, which was in- 
‘convenient on account of its being in the third sto- 
ry. The evening sessions were held in the Metho- 
dist Church. There were one hundred and forty 
teachers assembled here, and the meetings were as 
interesting as those of either of the other drills. 

On the 19th of October the fourth commenced 
its sessions at Towanda borough. There are but 
few teachers in the towns represented in this drill, 
consequently the number in attendance was not as 
large as either of the others. The meetings were 
held in the second story of the Union School house, 
which the directors had ordered to be thoroughly 
cleaned, and neatly papered for our accommodation. 
The meeting proved fully as profitable, if not more 
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the world. 


Truly this is a great and noble work, 


so, than the others which were more numerously at- 
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tended. ‘There were about sixty teachers names! close ; the last session being the most numerously at- 
upon the roll; the evening sessions, after two or three tended. 

of the first days, were well attended. The discus-| At these five Institutes or Drills, five hundred 
sion of two questions which were brought before teachers have been instracted, about three thousand 
the Institute, called out very animated debates, in| individuals at‘ended to hear the lectures ard discus- 
which many of the prominent citizens of the bor-| sions, and thirty-nine directors, together with two 
ough participated. Upon the final adjournment of | hundred and ten private individuals have been pre- 
the Institute, a literary society was organized for| sent during the day drills. 

the parpose of continuing those intellectual exerci-| Thirty-one questions connected with the cause of 
ses, which the Institute had called into action. education have been discussed, and forty-three lee- 

The fifth and last of the drills was commenced at) tures delivered. 

Terrytown, on Monday, November 2d. The num-| It would seem impossible that so much teaching, 
ber present here was sixty. ‘T'errytown being a| and debating, and lecturing could be thrown away. 
country place, and all or nearly all of the inbabi-| Good must be the result of these meetings. It is 
tants being farmers, there were not as many specta- | not presumed, that all of the five hundred teachers, 
tors in attendance as at some of the others. Seve-! or any of them, have secured as much benefit as they 


ral of the townships, too, here represented, are the| would have secured from attending a well conduct- 
newest and most sparsely settled in the county.— 


ed Normal School, for the ten weeks that the five 
Still a good degree of interest was evinced by the| drills were in session; but one Normal School in 
citizens of the place and the surrounding vicinity, Bradford, even if it were free, would not have reach- 
and the teachers were more prompt and panctual in ed more than one-third of the teachers that have 


attendance than at either of the other meetings. 

The sessions during the days were devoted exclu- 
sively to dritling. The teachers were all obliged to 
submit to the questioning, and all were required to 
give answers. Each branch required by law to be 
taught in our schools, had a particular time appro- 
priated to it; and the instruction upon each was in- 
tended to inform teachers how to teach, as well as, 
what to teach. Perfect order and system were ob- 
served, so that the members might see the proprie- 
ty, or the necessity rather, of introducing and main- 
taining the same in their schools. The whole 
exercises were conducted upon the plan of a well 
organized and well governed school. 

The evenings were appropriated to hearing lec- 
tures, and engaging in discussions. ‘These sessions 
were fully attended, and the exercises were well cal 
culated to excite an interest in favor of the cause of 
education. On several occasions at the evening 
meetings, the most spacious building in the place 
was not sufficiently large to hold the audience. 

The teaching was almost exclusively done by the 
Oounty Superintendent. Whatever assistance he 
had was rendered by the older teachers in attend 
ance. The lecturers were, with two exceptions, ex- 
clusively residents of the county, and most general- 
ly they were from the immediate vicinity of the In. 
stitute. No great parade was made to get “ promi 
nent teachers,” or “ celebrated educationists,” or “ elo 
quent lecturers,” from abroad. No lecturer was ad 
vertised before hand; yet, sich was the interest 
among the people, that the houses were generall) 
filled by men and women, who came to hear thei, 
neighbors talk upon the subject of training the youth 
of the county. 

The interest evinced at the commencement of each 


| been thus reached, nor one-eighth of the citizens; 
and the interest that these Institutes have elicited 
|in the five townships where they were held, would 
| have been confined to one locality. 

The teachers were not required to contribute one 
penny for the employment of teachers, or lecturers 
from abroad; and at places where suitable rooms 
could not be had without being paid for, the diree- 
tors of the districts defrayed the expenses out of the 
school moneys; so that the board bills were all 
lthat teachers were taxed with, and the citizens of 
|the places where they met, made liberal deductions 
from the usual prices of board. 

This was an experiment for Hradford,—an expe. 
riment which was anticipated with anxious solici- 
tude by the Superintendent, but hich, in its results, 
far more than realized his most sanguine expecta. 


tions, Cc. B.C. 





Fducational Societies. 


BERKS COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

In answer to a call of the Executive Committee, 
the Teachers and friends of education met in the 
High School Hail, in Reading, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Oct. 28th, 1857, at 7 o’clock, P. M. 

‘Che meeting was called to order by Mr. Jous 
Ryawy, President, who congratulated those present 
ipon having again met for the purpose of mutual 
smprovement, and hoped to see the labors of the 
meeting conducted Lar.woniously, 

Committee reported for officers, Rev. W. A. Goon, 
President; D. Zerbe and KE. B. High, Vice Presi- 
ients; K. B. Bierman, Recording Secretary; R. 5. 
Unger, Assistant Secretary ; H. J. Moore, Corres. 
wnding Secretary; W. Root, ‘Treasurer; UH. J. 
Moore, T. 8. Brenholtz R. Griscom, A. Cuswell, 
id J. M. Buckwalter, Executive Comiiitee 

Mr. Good declined the Chair, giving a very ratis- 





meeting was sustained, or rather increased, till the 





actory explanation, He said that it was the /cach- 
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ers’ Institute, and therefore wished them to select! 
one of their own number, thinking 1t was quite an 
honor to them. 

The Committee again withdrew, and after a short} 
absence, reported as follows: President, Danret) 
Zerre; Vice Presidents, J.T. Valentine and E. | 
B. High. | 

Mr. Root stated that no particular speaker had) 
been invited to deliver the opening address. He) 
then called on Mr. Good, County Superintendent, | 
whe responded in his usual happy and appropriate | 
style. 

TUESDAY MORNING. 

Mr. Ryan read areport on Grading Schools in| 
Raral Districts, which after considerable discussion | 
by Messrs. Good, Ryan and Root, was adopted. 

During the discussion the President arrived.—| 
After the adoption of the report he took the Chair, | 


} 


by E. A. Stehle, was read by E. W. Carpenter, and 
discussed by R. Kriele, Revs. J. W. Mecaskey and 
Isaac Bevan. Adopted. 

J. S. Ralston made a report on “ Concert Recita- 
tions by Schools,” which was discussed by J. Rhine- 
hart, Rev. J. M. McCarter, John S. Richards, R. 
S. Unger, W. Root and W. A. Good. The report 
did not coincide with the views of the Institute, and 
was consequently rejected. 

Mr. Good called the attention of the teachers to 
the Normal School law, passed by the late Legisla- 
tere, wishing the teachers to exert themselves in be- 
half of establishing a Normal Scheol, contemplated 
by the law for this district. 

Mr. Good presented the following resolution, 
which was adopted, viz: 

Resolved, That when this Institute adjourns, it ad- 
journs to meet in Hamburg, on Monday and Tues- 


and thanked the Institu'e for the honor conferred.) d.y immediately preceding New Year’s day. 


As several of the Committee on the programme | 


of business were not prepared to report, the P'reet-| 
dent presented, for discussion, a clause found in the! 


AFTERNOON, 
On motion, J. S. Ralston was granted the privi- 


lege to have his report on Concert Recitations in 


form of the agreement between the Teacher and| Schools reconsidered. 


Board of Controllers, giving the Board the authori- | 


Report on best method of teaching Definitions 


ty to discharge a teacher at the end of any month,| was read by J. A. Stewart. Discussed by Rev'nds. 


without giving any cause for the discharge. It was| 


Bevan, Good, McCarter, and Messrs. Root and Val- 


discussed by Messrs. Root, Valentine, Good, Zer-) entine. 
. ’ ’ 


be and Ryan. 
Ov nwtion of Mr. Valentine, E. W. Carpenter| 


On motion adopted. 
Report on best method of teaching German chil- 


gave averbal report on the best method of teaching| dren to speak the English language was read. 


the Alphabet, which was discussed by Messrs. Un-| 


A discussion ensued, in which Messrs. Unger, 
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ger, Rhinehart, Brenholtz, and Revs. W. A. Good) Krelle, Reinehart and Rev. Mr. Good tock a part, 


and Isaac Bevan. 
AFTERNOON, 
An Essay on “Our Daty as Teachers,” by Miss 
Elmira Lott was read by 'T’. 8S. Brenholts. 
Miss Annie Schlem read a report on 


During the discussion, Hon. Wim Strong entered 
the Hall. The chair requested him to address the 
Institute. He then delivered au able address on 


| the subject under consideration. 
« Early Re- | 


ligious Instruction,” which, after being diseussed | 


teport by T. S. Brenholtz, on Vocal Music in 
Schools was read. On motion the discussion was 


by Revs. W. A. Good and J. M. McCarter, was| deferred. The Institute, after listening to some ex- 


’ 


adopted. 

A report on “School Apparatus ” was read by | 
Mr. Valentine, which was adopted, after considera. | 
ble debate between Messrs. Ryan, Brenholtz and | 
Valentine. 

A report on “ Order in School” was read by J. | 
M. Backwalter. After being warmly discussed by 
Rev. Mr. M’Carter and Mr, Reinbart, it was adopt- 
a 


2ev, I. Bevan thn addressed the Institute in a! 
very appropriate manner. 

On motion of Mr. Good, Revs. I. Bevan, J. M. 
M’Carter, J. W. Mecaskey, and M. ©. Lightner, 
were elected honorary members of the Institute. 

EVENING. 

Rev. J. W. Mecaskey was introduced and deliv- 
ered an eloquent lecture to a very laryve audience. 

A motion to adjourn was negatived. Mr. Bren-| 
holtz read the following resolution : 

Resolved, That though the system of distributing} 
prizes to scholars for superior merit, is liable to some 
objections, we regard it, when administered by an 
impartial and judicious teacher, as an exellent) 
means of exciting a proper and healthy emulation, 
and recommend that it be more generally adopted. 

The resolution elicited a lengthy discussion by J. 
T. Valantine, W. Root. T. 8. Brenholts, and Revs. 
Good and Mecaskey. 

FRIDAY MORNING. 

A report on “Truancy in Town and Country— 
Cause and Cure,” was read by R.S. Unger. Dis- 
cussed by J. S. Ralston, Revs. J. M. McCarter, 
Isaac Bevan and W. A. Good. On motion adopted. 

A report on “ Public Examinations in Schools,” 








cellent Vocal Music by the ladies, adjourned. 
EVENING. 

The discussion on Vocal Music was participated 
in by Messrs. Buckwalter, Carpenter, John §&. 
Richards, Revs. Good and Mecaskey, and Judge J. 
P. Jones. 

Rev. Mr. Lightner arrived and was introduced. 
He then delivered an intensely interesting and in- 
structive lecture to a large audience. The chair 
called on John S. Richards to address the Institute. 
He replied in a very appropriate style. 

SATURDAY MORNING. 

Ralston’s report on Coucert Recitations was re- 
considered. After beirg discussed by Stewart, Ral- 
ston, Davis, Unger, Valentine, Brenholtz and Root, 
it was referred to a special Committee: John 8. 
Ralston, Wm. Root and J. H. Stewart. 

On motion of Rev. Good, the time to meet at 
Hamburg was changed from Monday and Tuesday 
to Thursday and Friday of the same week. 

Report on School Libraries by Rachel Griscom 
was read. he same elicited remarks from Rev. 
Mr. Good and Rachel Griscom. Adopted. 

The chairman of the committee read the follow- 
ing resolutions, which after some discussion, were 
Adopted : 

Wuaereas, The County Superintendent has 
brought to the notice of this Institute, the Normal 
School law, passed at the last session of the Legis- 
lature, and has, to some extent, explained its pro- 
visions and requirements, therefore 

Resolved, That we acknowledge the importance 
of establishing such a school in this Normal School 
District, and that by our influence and personal ef- 
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fort, we will aid as far asis in our power to promote | 
this great object. 

Resolved, 
drawing largely upon the liberality of the friends of 
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18. The Ideal and Beautiful —Miss Orpha Kimes. 
19. The power of love in moulding the youthful 


hat though, in our opinion, it will be mind—Miss A. Caswell. 


20. Should females be more generally employed in 


education, it is not impossible to carry forward the our male schools of high grade—Miss Ehreood. 


project ; and that a Committee be appointed to re-| 
port at our next meeting. 
Resolved, That we recommend the Pennsylvania’ 


21. Concert Recitations—J. Ralston, 
A. Stewart. 
22. The teacher—his mission and duties—J. 


W. Root, J. 
T. Val- 


School Journal to the teachers of Berks county, as entine. 


a valuable educational work; and also recommend 


23. Report on establishing a Normal School in the 


to the Teachers of the county the use of Alcott’s third Normal School District—Messrs. Good, Zerbey 


Blackboard Exercises, as a valuable aid to them 
in their laborious duties of teaching. 

Resolved, That though the system of distributing | 
prizes to scholars for superior merit is liable to | 
some objection, we regard it, when administered by | 
impartial teachers, as an excellent means of exciting | 
a proper and healthy emulation, and recommend it to 
be more generally adopted. 

Resolved, That the teachers of this Institute will, 
tothe extent of their ability and personal influence, | 
introduce two grades in their respective schools, as 
an initiatory step to the grading of the schools in | 
the rural districts. 

Resolved, That we are more than ever convinced 
of the wisdom of the law which has given us a 
County Superintendency, believing that greater ef- 
ficiency and an increased impetas.have been given to 
Common School Education in the State. 

Resolved, That the Institute tenders its best 
thanks to the Rev. Messrs, Mecaskey and Lightner 
for their able and brilliant addresses;—and to those | 
othe: gentlemen who by their presence and partici-| 
pation io ourexercises, have given zest to our meet- 
in 
Seesolved, That our thanks are due to the Hotel | 
keepers of this city for their liberality in accommo- 
dating our county members at reduced prices, 

Resolved, That to the ladies especially, our thanks 
are due for the sweet music with which they have 
entertained us. 

Resolved, That the reports adopted by this-Insti- 
tute be forwarded to the Pennsylvania School J our- 
nal for publication. 

Resolved, That our thanks ate due to the Presi- 
dent and other officers of this meeting, for the able 
manner in which they have performed their duties. 

Subjects for reports at next meeting: 

1. How to teach pupils to read well.—K. W. Car- 
penter. 

2. Botany in Schools.—J.U. Kemp. 

3. How teachers should employ their time, before and 
after school hours.—R. 5. Unger. 

Are the Classics a proper study in our Public 
Schools.—J. A. Stewart. 

5. The relations of the moral to the intellectual, tn 
the acquisition of knowledge—J. M. Buckwalter. 

6. Vocal Music in Schools—D. B. Huntsoerger. 

7. Normal Instruction—T. 8. Brenholtz. 

8. Best method of teaching writing—J. F. Rudol- 

hy. 
. 9. Best method of teaching Geography—K. D. Bier 
man. 

10. Number of hours taught during the day—Miss 
A. Slemm. 

11. Phonetics as a system—P.Y. Taylor. 

12. Corporal Punishment—H. J. Moore. 

13. Choice of Books—Miss C, Harper. 

14, Mental Arithmetic—Mr. B. F, Sheeder. 


15. Grading Schools in Rural Districts—Daniel 
Zerbey. 
16. Teacher's Trials—Miss E. Lott. 


‘expected. 


for self-improvement, 


|and Carpenter. E. Bens. Bierman, 
R. S. Uncer, 
Secretaries. 


DAUPHIN CO. TEACHERS’ / ASSOCIATION. 

The Association assembled at Dauphin, October 
19, 1857. Owing to the inclemency of the weather, 
the attendance was not so large as might have been 
It is also to be regretted that Directors 
of every district do not give their teachers the time 
without requiring them to 
make up the loss of days that would occur. 

Mr. Ingram, President, occupied the afternoon in 
laddressing the Association, and in giving instruc- 
‘tions in the element: ary sounds of letters, 

In the evening, the Association met at 74, in the 
Methodist charch, to listen to an address by the 
State Superintendent, Hon. Henry C. Hickok, on 
the subject of ‘Common Schools.” A large num- 
ber were present, who were highly gratified with 
his address, 

At this point we would take the liberty of saying 
that by a public recommendation from the Reverend 
gentleman on the preceding Sabbath, the cit zens 
\of Dauphin made arrangements to accommodate all 
ithe teachers that might attend the Association, free 
of expense. 

Tuxspay.—The President resumed his instrue- 
tions on Klementary Sounds. Mr. Leffler gave in- 
structions in Arithmetic, and illustrated the extrac- 
tion of square root, by diagrams. Mr. Ingram gave 
instructions in Geography. He confined himself 
principally to the subject of the rotundity of the 
earth, and insisted that Teachers ought not to let 
themselves and their pupils be satisfied with the 
mere words of the text books, hut to bring it to the 
understanding by illustrations, which he gave. 


In the afternoon, the President exercised the 
teachers in articulating sounds. Mr. Leffler gave 


instructions in the extraction of the Cube Root, il- 
lustrating it by cubie blocks. Mr. Millard gave an 
exercise in the principles of penmanship, waich was 


exceedingly interesting, Mr. Leffler gave instruc. 
|tions in fractions. Mr. Ingram also gave instruc- 
tions in arithmetic. 

W epnespay.—The President gave further instrue- 


tions in Elocution. Mr. D. C. Millard read an es- 
say on * The duties of ‘Teachers and their influence 
on pupils,” which was solicited for publication Mr. 
Leffler offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, Vhat the Association tender their thanks 
to the citizens of Dauphin, for their geuerous hospi- 
tality. 

Mr. Chase, a director of Dauphin, made some re- 
marks on the “ Duties of Teachers,” which were well 
received. 

On motion, it was Resolved, That the Association 
tender their thanks to the Secretary, Mr. Poffen- 
berger, to the Trustees of the different churches in 
opening them for our use, and also to the School 
Directors of the district. 





17. Education—Miss E. Stahle. 


On motion, the Association adjourned sine die, 
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The Association was re-assembled in the after-|to order by the President, who made a few remarks 
noon at the call of the President. It would be pro-| relative to the object of a Teacher’s Institute. He 
per to explain this sudden convening, after a final'showed clearly that the end to be attained is the 
adjournment. Prof. Allen, of McKean county, had same as that which is aimed at through the medium 
been engaged to conduct the exercises of the Asso- of ‘Teachers’ Examinations, as required by the law, 
ciation; but owing to interruption in traveling, he namely—the elevation of the Teachers profession.— 
was detained until this afternoon. Prof. Allen ad-| He said there were two classes of persons to be no- 
dressed the Association, and then explained his|ticed everywhere, considered in reference to the 
mode of teaching grammar and reading. ‘motives which prompted them to action. First, 

The evening session was opened with prayer by| those whose highest pleasure consists in the pur- 
Rev. Mr. Davis. Mr. Ingram made some explana-|suit of purely selfish ends; and, second, those who 
tory remarks in reference to the small attendance, feel most benefitted personally when they are con- 
of teachers. Prof. Allen being introduced, pro- tributing to assist, to encourage, and to benefit oth- 
ceeded to address the audience on the subject of |ers. Teachers, as well as others, seem thus divid- 
Teaching, which was highly instructive. led; and the Teachers’ Institute discloses in which 

Tnurspay.—The President made some remarks) of these ranks each individual stands. He stated 
on the subject of Grammar. Prof. Allen then gave fully the manner in which it was intended to con- 
his method of teaching various branches, after which | duct the Institute, and enjoined upon ail the teach- 
adjourned to re-assemble in the evening at Harris-|ers the necessity of laboring industriously to make 
burg. _ |it a profitable session. A written schedule of ar- 

Harrissurc, Taurspay Eventnc.—The Institute |"angements was also presented by Mr. Deans, fix- 
assembled at Miss Woodward’s school room. Mr, |ing the hours of the Institute, morning, afternoon 


Ingram stated the object of assembling in Harris-|2ud evening, the continuance of each lesson, the 


burg. Prof. Allen made some rematks on “ The in- | tim 2 allowed for discussion, Ke. ; It also provided 
fluence of teachers over their pupils.” ifor the appointment of a publication committee to 
Fripay.—The Institute met at Miss Woodward’s |act with the President, and a committee on Reso- 
school room. Exercises in mental and written|!utions. The items were read a second time by the 
arithmetic, and in the sounds of letters, were con-| Secretary and passed upon severally. The amend- 
ducted by Prof. Allen. The afternoon was ocen-|™ments made the matter as follows : Hours from 9 
pied in giving instructions in writtcn arithmetic, | to 12 A. M., from 1} to 43 P. M., and from 7 to 94 
A public meeting was held in the Court House in|in the evening. Time for each lesson 30 minutes, 
the evening, and after some remarks by the County ten minutes for asking questions, and five minutes 
Superintendent, Prof. Allen was introduced and | for recess after each. No report with the discus- 
gavea highly instructive Jecture on the power of |Sion upon it was to occupy more than one hour at 
kindness over pupils, and the best method of secur-|®2y one time, Joseph Ad. Thompson, John C. 
ing a prompt attendance on their part. Lewis, and L, A. I'yler were appointed a Commit- 
Saturpay.—The Institute met in the Court House, | t¢¢ ©8 Resolutions. Nathan Stetson, Francis } K. 
The morning was occupied by giving instractions in oe and O. I. Bullard, committee of publica- 
ental arithmetic. Mr. R. Fleming made some re- = : rae 
mare in reference to James Brown's system of | _ The soon! commmittan consisting of Mr. D. B. 
grammar, illustrating bis method of analysis. In | Nyce, and Mr. N. A. Stetson, announced that 
the afternoon, some of the rules of written arithme- | accommodations had been procured for all the 
tic were exemplified, after which, some questions teachers who had or who —— SON 280 after a 
that had been given to the teachers on the preced. jlist of names was procure : places would be assign- 
ing day, were solved. Pref. Allen exhibited a|ed toeach. The arrangements of the local com- 
“Mechanical Paradox.” |mittee were made very complete. No stone seem- 
On motion, Mr. W. W. Getty was appointed See- jed left unturned to make our stay in Radnor pleas- 
retary. On motion of Mr. Burns, a vote of thanks |#"t and agreeable. : : ! 
was tendered to the Instructor, Prof. Allen. ‘The! , “tt. Deans, the County Superintendent, took up 


at; % Ithe subject of Arithmetic: alysis, 3 ri 
Association then adjourned sine die. the subject of Arithmetical Analysis, and during 
: ithe progress of the Institute five lessons were giv- 


: ’ : en in this department. He took up the subject of 
Thus ended the first Institute in Dauphin county. | Ppactions, Cancellation, the reduction of fractions 
Although not conducted as was anticipated, yet| of ,igher denominations to integral parts of 2 lower 
considering all opposing circumstances, we may be | denomination, and the reverse, Practical Solutions, 
gratified that many teachers of the county now see| ¢o, The object was to teach how correct solutions 
ar arg egy of pos qualifying Sr geet ‘should be tanght. He frequently dwelt upon the 
indeed, that it is absolutely necessary to Go 80, If | isolate necessity of classificati illustrate 
they desire to perform their school room daties, as| je method of teaching, by calling npon members of 
= J S This aching, by calling rs 
required of them by parents and directors. Tt is! the Institute to solve practical problems, The mem- 
hoped that the teachers of the borough and county!) .:¢ engaged in this exercise with spirit. The sub- 
generally, will take this into consideration, and re | so. of Grammar was presented to the Insti- 
solve, for their own improvement and benefit, to aid|iute in the following manner: The Super- 
in all fature efforts. When another Institute shall | intendent assigned particular topics to several 
be held, which shall be regularly and systematically | members of the Institute, to be answered by them 
conducted, will depend in a great measure upon the ldur ug the session. ‘This proved a very valuable 
futerest manifested by teachers, P lmeans of instrnetion, as it enlisted all in the exer- 
W. W. Gexry, Secretary. [oica The follow: g were auswered by the individ. 
she ials Whose dames ure attached, Several! were ;st- 


ae 
DELAWARE 60. TEACHESS’ INSTITUTE. | poned for want of time: 








The Teachers’ Institute of Delaware countyeon-| Explain the passive and progressive forms of the 
vened ot the Odd Fellows Hall, in Radnor, on!verb, and the method of teaching-—Joseru Ab. 
Y , ‘ai 4h Ms ad 
Thursday, Nov, 12th, at 10 o’clock, and was called! Tuomrson. 
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use. 
principal verbs.—Joseru Bonp. 


What are defective verbs? Give the list and 


tell in what moods and tenses they are used.—Pat- 


MER GARFIELD. 

Explain the real distinction to be observed in the 
use of the double form of the possessive pronouns 
my, mine, &¢.—C. W. Evans. 

Mr. Deans also gave oral exercises, illustrative 
of the true method of teaching grammar to young 
pupils. The answering of these questions gave 
rise to much valuable discussion, with reference to 
the subjects embodied in them. 

The Quartette Farewell, a club of glee singers 
from West Chester, came on Thursday evening, 
and remained, during the Institute, interspersing 
all the exercises with music. The Institute are in- 
debted to the local committee and citizens of Rad- 
nor for the entertainment thus afforded. It added 
much to the interest of the occasion, The quality 
of the music was first-rate. If any one wishes to 
hear music of the first order, by all means hear the 
Quartette Farewell, of West Chester. 

Several Reports were presented by teachers to 
whom topics had been previously assigned. These 
—— were practical in their character, and elici- 
ted some discussion. Several that had been pre- 
pared were necessarily postponed on account of 
time. The Reports read were : 

Influence of Teachers.—L A. Tyler. 

Qualifications of Teachers.—O. F. Bullard. 

School Government.—Samuel Speakman, 

Propriety of Awarding Prizes— Wilmer W. James. 

The Press asa Means of Educational Advance- 
ment.—Joseph Ad. Thompson. 

Prof. Wickersham, Principal of Lancaster Nor- 
mal School, having been invited to attend, arrived 
on Thursday evening and remained till Saturday 
morning. His presence added much to the inter- 
est of the occasion. He contended that there was 
a science in teaching that might be reduced to 
principle, if teachers would but make that prepar- 
ation which the science demands. He said that 
the scieuce of teaching embodied the three follow- 
ing general principles: First, the nature of man; 
second, the works of nature ; and third, the relation 
between the two. These three points were ably 
discussed. He also presented his method of teach- 
ing the Alphabet in a very plain and simple man- 
ner. He would teach the child things, and their 
names and uses, before attempting to teach the Al- 

habet. He would then introduce them to but few 
etters at a time, learning them to spell words com- 
posed of the letters thus learned, and so on to the 
end of the list. He also discussed the different 
methods of teaching Geography. He would begin 
at home, teaching the child the Geography of its 
own neighborhood first ; then the township, county, 
State, and so on, gradually extending the lesson 
until it embraced the whole world. On Friday eve- 
ning Mr. Wickersham delivered an able and elo- 
quent address upon the Teacher and his Profession. 
No reporter can do justice to this bold and fearless 
attempt to elevate the Teacher's professiou. It can 
only be appreciated by those who were so fortunate 
to be present and hear it delivered; for the very 
manner of the man was a lesson to all teachers.— 
The whole production was a master-piece, and _ re- 
flected the highest credit upon its talented author. 

Dur'ng a business hour on Friday, the election 
took piace, which resulted in the choice of the fol- 
lowing named members as officers :— 
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Give also those which are sometimes used as 


President—C. W. Deans, 
Vice Presidents—D. B. Nyce, Palmer Garfield, 
Miss Sallie Riddle. 
Secretary—O, F. Bullard. 
| Assistant Secretary—Mrs. C. W. Deans. 
| Treasurer—Miss Frances’K. Lodge. 
| Librarian—Joseph Ad. Thompson. 
| Immediately after the election, the Executive 


'Committee’s Report was presented by the Chair- 


man, C. Deans. The Report contained many valu- 
able suggestions that were acted upon. The Com- 
mittee report that the Institute is now thoroughly 
| organized, and all that remains is that the teachers 
should but sustain it make it a permanent organiza- 
tion. In adopting the Report, the question arose 
‘as to where the next session of the Institute should 
‘be held; and it was agreed that it should be at Con- 
|cordville, the last week of May next, to continue 
three days; and the one held in the fall should be 
jleft with the County Superintendent, as to the 
time. 

| Near the close of the session, the Committee on 
|Resolutions reported the following, which were 
|unanimously adopted : 

| Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute are 
idue, and are hereby tendered to Prof, Wickersham, 
'for the valuable services he has rendered us, and 
that we will ever hold in grateful remembrance, one 
who truly sustains the noble profession, not only of 
the teacher, but the teacher's friend. 

Resolved, That we feel the holding of County In- 
|stitutes to be a necessity, and that we deem it to 
be as much a part of theduty of teachers to attend 
them, as to attend their avocations in the school 
room. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute be 
tendered to the officers of the former year, for the 
efficient manner in which they have performed their 
duties. 

Resolved, That we recognize in Mr. C. W. Deans 
our worthy County Superintendent, a zealous friend 
of the great cause of education, and that we owe 
much to his exertions for the success of the pres- 
ent session. 

Resolved, That our visit to the township of Rad- 
nor, from whose citizens we have received such un- 
bounded hospitality, has been a source of great 
gratification to us all. May their cup of life ever 
be as full of prosperity as their hearts are of friend- 
ship, and may they ever receive, what they have so 
bountifully given to the teachers of Delaware co,— 
the hospitable hand. 

Resolved, That we hereby manifest our obliga- 
tions to the Local Committee for their unceasing 
attention in contributing to our comfort, and for 
their endeavors to make our visit pleagant. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute are 
due to the West Chester Glee Club, for the excel- 
lent music with which they have enlivened our ex- 
ercises, 

The whole session was one of uncommon inter- 
est, and largely attended, not only by teachers, but 
by Directors and other friends of the eommon 
schools. The Hail in which it was held was a spa- 
cious one, yet it was crowded to overilowing, and 
the interest did not subside from first till Jast.— 
Good feeling scemed universally to prevail, and all 
went home evidently well pleased, and satisfied that 
they had gained something that would be of prac- 
tical benefit to them in the school room, The In- 
stitute adjourned on Saturday at 12 o’clock, sine 





die. O. F. Butiarp, Secy, 
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SUSQUEHANNA CO. NORMAL SCHOOL. 

In pursuance of a call, the members of the Sus- 

uehanna County Normal School, met in the Aca- 
} aon Hall, in Montrose, on Tuesday evening, Oct. 
6th, 1857, to take into consideration the best means 
of establishing a permanent Normal School, in the 
county. The meeting was called to order by N, J. 
Gates, and B. F. Tewksbury chosen President, and 
M. J. Corse and A. B. Johnson, Seeretaries. On 
motion of R. Cushman, a committee of eight were 
chosen to draft resolutions, expressive of the ob- 
ject of the meeting. 

N. J. Gates was then called upon to address the 
meeting, which he did, in an able manner, and 
clearly set forth the peculiar and lasting benefits 
arising from the establishment of such a school in 
onr midst. The committee then retired to draft 
resolutions, during which time B. F. Tewksbury 
entertained the audience with some practical re- 
marks on educational matters. 





The committee then returned and presented the | 


following preamble and resolutions : 


Wuereas, We, Teachers and friends of  Com- 


mon Schools,” of Susquehanna County, feeling 
deeply interested in obtaining more systematic and 
thorough modes of teaching, and believing that the 
establishment of a permanent Normal School in our 
midst (if it be properly conducted) would do much 
to secure for the public the advantage of high in- 


tellectual and moral culture, by introducing a more 


practical and efficient system of Popular Instruc- 
tion, therefore 


Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to contribute | 


two thousand dollars towards the means necessary 
to the erection of buildings to accommodate a per- 
manent? Normal School in this county, according to 
the requirements of the Normal School Act of 
Pa., passed ey the Legislature of 1857. 


Resolved, That we earnestly solicit the hearty co- | 


operation and material aid of aji friendsof popular 
education in our own and adjoining counties. 
Resolved, That we cordially invite Prof. J. F. 


Stoddard, the able Educator and devoted Friend | 


of Common Schools, to accept the Principalship 
of the proposed Institution, and give us a draft of 
the necessary buildings, and also an estimate of 
their probable cost. 

Resolved, That we will render Prof. 
every aid in our power in carrying forward the 
work, and in sustaining a school that shall be alik« 
creditable to himself and advantageous to this and 
the surrounding counties. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to Prof. J. F. Stoddard, and also to the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal and the county papers for 
publication, 

Cemmittee—N. J. Gates, G. A. Jessup, M. J 
Corse, A. B. Johnson, Mary A. Brooking, Philix 
da H. Hart, Ellen ©. Park, P. Anna Jessup. 

The Resolutions having been discussed, W. 8. 
Sampson moved that the resolutions be adopted 
in a body, which motion was carried unanimously. 

B. M. Stone then moved that a committee be ap- 
pointed to receive names of contributors in accor- 
dance with the sentiments expressed in the first re- 
solution ; which motion was carried. 

The President then appointed the following per- 
sons as said committee : 

F. Bryant, B. M. Stone, G. A. Jessup, Lavina 
L. Chamberlin, Jerusha W. Bitsell, Jane M. Baker. 

On motion, adjourned to meet in one week, for fur- 
ther seutiaeration on the subject, and the proprie- 
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ty of continuing a Normal School duriug the eom- 
ling Winter and Spring. 
B. F. Tewxssvry, Pres'’t. 

M. J. Consz, A. B, Jounson, See’ys. : 

ADJOURNED MEETING. 

The students met in the Academy Hall at 4 
o’clock, P. M. Minutes of last meeting read and 
adopted. 

The following correspondence was theu read: 

Montross, Oct. 7, 1857. 

Pror. J. F. Stopparp—Derar Sie :—At a meet- 
ing of the Students of the Susquehanna County 
Normal School, held in the Academy Hall last 
evening, the following resolutions were unanimous- 
ily adopted: to which you are earnestly requested 
|to respond at an early hour, and in such a mauner 
|as you may deem proper. Yours, &c, 

B. F. Tewrssvury, Pres’t. 
| M.J. Corse, A. B, Jounson, See’ys. 

| 

| 





Montrose, Oct. 12th, 1857. 

B. F. Tewxssury, Pres’t.; M. J. Corse and A. 
B. Jounson, See’ys.—Gent_emen :—The resolutions 
jadopted by the members of the Susquehanna Coun- 
|ty Normal School, on the evening of the 6th inst., 
irelative to the establishment of a permanent Nor- 
‘mal School in this county, the object of which is 
to elevate the standard and increase the efficiency 
of Common School education, were handed to me 
on the evening of the 8th. 

This laudable effort on the part of the members 
of the Normal School to urge forward the long 
jnegleeted work of universal education—an effort 
junprecedented in the educational history of our 
| country, and one in the highest degree worthy of 
jimitation,—was as surprising to me as it is praise- 
'worthy and honorable to yourselves. 

In replying to your communication and resolu- 
tions, I feel, (in common with yourselves,) deeply 
sensible that the noblest vocation to which men can 
devote their lives, is that of preparing themselves 
and others to meet the requirements of their 
Country and Age, and shall therefore, speak with 


| 


} 


} 


freedom and plainness respecting the proposed 
iSchool, and one with which I would consent to be- 
‘come permanently associated, Normal Instruction, 


as it is practiced in this country and in Europe, 
has received my close attention during the past 
six or eight years; hence, a Normal School into 


| which I could introduce, with such modifications 
jas I may deem proper, the methods of teaching de- 
ivised and now practiced by the ablest Educators 
jof the Old World, and approved by all conversant 
|with them, would 
|A Normal School, in addition to giving thorough 
linstruction in the Arts and Sciences, is designed, 
ts properly to prepare teachers for their arduous, re- 
~|sponsible, and all important] duties, as the archi- 
q |teets of the physical constitution and the moral 


be best suited to my tastes.— 


amd intellectual character of a rising generation ; 
hence, it is one of the most important schools in 
our country, and should, therefore, be provided 
with buildings and apparatus to correspond with 
the noble mission's of such Institutions. In speak- 
ing of Teaching, Sir James Macintosh said, “The 
noblest art, of all the fine arts, is the art of form- 
ing a vigorous, healthy and beautiful mind. It isa 
work of unwearied care, which must be continually 
retouched through every period of life; but the 
toil becomes every day more pleasant and‘ the suc- 
cess more sure.” 

1, The buildings should be capable of accomoda- 
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ting 300 students, and should be substantially, con-| 
veniently and tastefully constructed. 

2. There should be connected with the buildings, | 
at least ten acres of land, to be laid out in gardens, | 
groves and exercise grounds, | 

3. The cost of such buildings will be from twenty-| 
five to thirty thousand dollars. Should it still be} 
deemed necessary, I will, at my earliest conveni-| 
ence, prepare a plan of the buildings, | 

4, The most general of all the accomplishments 
attainable by man is an education; physical, mo- 
ral, and intellectual, that is comprehensive and 
profound. Such an education should be afforded 
by the Institution you desire to establish. 

5. Should the friends of education in this and 
the surrounding counties, heartily second your no- 
ble endeavors to raise the means necessary to erect 
these buildings and my health permits, I should be 
pleased to unite with you and other friends of Pop- 
ular Education in establishing an Institution that 
is to be of such incalculable benefit to the rising 
and succeeding generations, and which will, as years 
roll away, continue to reflect credit on those who 
aided in its establishment. 

Yours most respectfully, 
J. F. Sropparp. 

The following resolutions were then adopted : 

Resolved, That a copy of the address delivered 
by Prof. J. F. Stoddard, at the opening of the Sus- 
quehanna County Normal School, be sent to the 
editor of the Peunsylvania School Journal, with 
a request that he publish the same. 

A committee consisting of B. M. Stone, R. Cush- 
man, Gertrude Avery and Lydia J. Wade, was, on 
motion, appointed by the Chair, to draft resolu- 
tious expressive of the sense of the meeting in re- 
gard to the acceptance by Prof. Stoddard of the 
Principalship of the Susquehanna County Norma! 
School during the coming winter and spring. 

The committee reported the following resolu 
tions, which were unanimonsly adopted : 

Wuereas, Believing that the interest of Com- 
mon School Education, in this county, demands at 
this time the earnest and self-sacrificing efforts o! 
all its friends in its behalf, and that the first object 
to be accomplished by them in their endeavors to 
elevate the standard of popular education, is the 
education of the teacher—the teacher being the life 
or death of the school,—and that in view of the im- 
portant and responsible duties devolving on the 
teacher, the means for his education and prepara 
tion for those duties should be as thorough and ex- 
tended as possible, and that the course of instruc- 
tion embraced in “Normal Teaching” is fully compe- 
tent tothe task of preparing teachers for the cred 
itable and proper discharge of their arduous duties 
Therefore 

Resolved, That we fally approve of the methods 
of teaching as practiced by Prof. J. F. Stoddard 
we heartily congratulate teachers, those intending 
to teach, and students generaily throughout th: 
county on the event of his consenting to accept th« 
Principalship of the Susquehanna County Norma 
School for the coming winter and spring. 

Resolved, That we will use our utin +: endeavors 
in encouraging and sustaining this praiseworthy ei: 
terprise, deeming it a service due to the cause o. 
popular education, which we are ready and anxiou: 
to perform. 


CHESTER COUNTY TEACHERS’ INS <iTUT™. 
The mecting was organized at 0, A.M. Dr. F 
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llowed by Prof. 8. Culver, Principal of the West 


| Chester High School, and Mr. Wm. F. Wyers, of 


the West Chester Academy, on the general design, 
business, &c., of the Institute. Adjourned until 
half past two. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Lectures on Arithmetie by Prof. Culver; elicit- 
ing the fundamental principles of the science. 
2d, Introduetory lecture on History by Mr. Wy- 
ers. 

EVENING SESSION. 
Lecture by Dr. &. Harvey, of Philadelnhia, on 
Physiology, treating more particularly of the lung 
systein. 
2d. Address by Prof. Allen, to parents and di- 
rectors. 

TUESDAY MORNING. 
Address by Dr. Taylor, on the Teachers’ Daty. 
2d. Prof. Allen ov Spelling in conjunction with 
Composition. 
3d. Mr. Wyers on the earlier portion of the 
W orld’s History. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 
First exercise in English Grammar,by Prof. Allen; 
showing the most important methods of teaching 
this branch of study to classes. 
2d. Mr. Wyers ou the history of the Asiatic Na- 
tions of Autiquity;—lollowed by a discussion on the 
yuestion as to how a teacher can best govern his 
pupils in going to and returning from school. Par- 
icipated in by Dr. Taylor, Messrs. Cuiver, Wyers 
and Allea. 

EVENING SESSION, 

A chaste and beautifn! address by Mr Z. C. 
Cochran, Principal of the Coatesville Academy.— 
Subject—the claims of Science; followed by Dr. 
Harvey on the Muscles, presenting much that was 
new and interesting, and showing that Man is in- 
leed, fearfully and wonderfully made by the Great 
Architect of Nature. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, 

An exercise in Mental Arithmetic by Mr. J. 
Cochran Hammil, of Coatesville Academy. 

2d. Sonie practical exercises in Vocal Music, by 
Mr. F. James, followed by some able remarks on the 
practical atility of music and the importance of 
making it a part of tle instruction received In our 
Uommon Schools, by Dr. Taylor. 

3d. Lecture on Geogra; by by Mr. Gaut of Phil- 
vdel phia. 

4th. Prof. Allen on the elementary sounds of the 
language. 

AFTERNOON 

An able and forcible address by Prof. Allen, on 
the existing Schoo! Law of Pennsylvania; setting 
forth, in strong but truthfal language, the frands 
which were practiced with impunity on the pib ie 
funds previous to the passage of the present law; 
and also the greatly improved condition of the 
schools thronghout the State sitce its passage. 

2d. Au instructive, interesting lecture onthe His- 
tory of Greece, by Mr. Wyers, 

EVENING SESSION. 

An eloquent address by Wayne MeVeagh, Esq, 
yn (that unfortunately too much negiected sabjecr) 
Moral Education; followed by a congratulatory ad- 
dress by Rev. J. M. Dickey, and closed by Dr. Har- 
vey, in his usual happy manner, with a lecture on 
he nerves, hair, and circulating organs, 

THURSDAY MORNING. 
A continuation of the subject of Mental Arithme- 


SESSION, 





Taylor, presiding, delivered the opening addres: , 





tic, conducted by J. C. Hamill. 
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2d. A Lecture on Penmanship, by Mr. Sher-| ARMSTRONG CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
brooke. 


Mr. Wyers continued his lectures on the history |, Asteeably to the call of the County Superinten- 
of Greece, with an ability that showed his thorough dent, a society of teachers convened a Rural Vil- 
acquaintance with his subjeet. Dr. Taylor followed lage school house, in Cowanshannock township, Oct. 
with some very just and forcible remarks on the im- (27th, and was organized by appointing Robert W. 


portance of a knowledge of history, to those engaged | Benita, County Superintendent, President, and A. 
in teaching in our Common Schools, A lecture on | Gourley, Secretary. A committee of three, consist- 
the importance of writing Compositions. and the |S of Dr. Wm. Atkins, A. Warner, and J. A. 
best methods of teaching it in schools, by Prof, Al-|Prugh, was also appointed for the purpose of ar- 
len, closed the forenoon session. ranging business for the meeting. Dr. Hil! being 
r oe called upon, lectured on the best mode of teaching 

APTERROOR SESSION. Orthography. His lecture was very interesting to 

An address to parents and teachers, by Professor | -_fabhts ati wheg 

Allen, very Senciion! and interesting in its char-|'°° sehers present. Praptical teaching in Ortho- 
acter—followed by Dr. Harvey on the respiratory |Sraphy was also performed by some of the teachers, 
‘ I ’ |after which society adjourned te meet at 7 o'clock, 


: j g * i iz » 
organs, with some useful and practical hints on in the evening. 


ventilation. ’ , 
EVENING SESSION. | Atthe appointed time, society again “convened, 


An address of great power and beauty by Prof. jand was called to order by the President. Dr. Bar- 
Henry Coppee, of the University of Pennsylvania. | Pett, of Kittanning, being called upon. lectured on 
Subject: Historical Nights. An original seng com- the subject of language, in an able and eloquent 
posed by Wm. Whitehead, of West Chester, was|Manner. Society then adjourned to meet at 9} A. 
then sung by a choir of twelve voices, under the di-| M.. of the 28th. 
rection of Mr. F. James. | Society again convened, and was called to order 

FRIDAY MORNING. by the President ; opened with prayer by Dr. Bar- 

An address by Dr. Taylor to teachers, on their "ett. Practical lessons on Geography, English 
responsibilities, duties, &c., and the relution exist-| Grammar, and Arithmetic, were then given by Dr. 
ing between teachers and Superintendent. Barrett, after which, society adjourned to meet at 

2d. Mr. J. C. Hammill showed some exercises 7 o'clock, P. M. 
with a class of his pupils in Mental Arithmetic, fol-| Again convened and calied to order. The commit- 
lowed by a lesson in Vocal Music by Mr. James. _ tee reported the following resolution for discussion : 

AFTERNOON SESSION. Resolved, That corporeal punishment should be in- 

Dr. Harvey continued his lecture on the respira- flieted in common schools. The resolution was very 
tory and digestive organs, illustrating bis subject |*bly discussed, and finally adopted. Society then 
by models and by the natural organs themselves.— adjourned to meet on the 29th, at 9 A. M,. 

After recess, a continuation of the disenssion on} Having met at the appointed time, society was 
school discipline, &e., by Messrs. Lowry, Culver and | calied to order by the President ; opened with pray- 
Harvey. : pe AT er by J. H. Prugh. Being called upon, each ae | 

FERNS CUSSION. er present, gave a practical demonstration of his 
_ An address by Prof. Allen, on the general sub. salad of thine Arithmetic. This exercise con- 
ject of education, followed by a discussion on the |tinued, with bat a short interval at noon, till 4} P. 
eo-education of the sexes, by Rev. Wm. K. Moore, yo Society then adjourned until 7 P. M. 
Dr. Harvey, Prof. Allen and Culver. y 

SATURDAY MORNING, 


| 


Being again convened, and called to order by the 


ip, ; aetins = > J ; ‘ 

A brief speech by Dr. Harvey, on the subject of | E pagar tie eon yin, ay Grammar 
reading. followed by an address on the subject:— What ete rt ethos ar “> F “ape! e closing of 
is our purpose as Teachers. Dr. Taylor then deliv |“ eXereise, Society adjourned sine die. 
ered a lecture on his travels in Greece,Rev. Robt,| Great interest was manifested during the meeting 
Lowry offered up an appropriate and solemn prayer. |Of the Association. ‘There was not so large a num- 
The benediction was pronounced by the Rev. Wm. | ber of teachers present, as had been expected, but 
E. Moore, and the Institute adjourned, the cause may be attributed to the inclemency of 

This was one of the largest und most enthusiastic |the weather, about the commencement of the Asso- 
meetings ever convened in the State. Informal meet- | ciation. Numbers of teachers, however, were in 
ings were held between the regular sessions of the | from a great distance, some of whom were females, 
Institate under the direction of Mr.S. Culver, The who gave good evidence they were interested in the 
exercises participated in by the teachers themselves, | Association, by coutinuing to meet with it until its 
were very interesting and practical in their charac- | final adjournment. And in bestowing our compli- 
ter, and showed the interest which the teachers of |ment on the ladies, who attended the Association, 
Chester county feel in their noble and responsible let their pathway ever be strown with flowers, and 

rofession. The sessions of the Institute were en- |now, as they are in the pursuit of knowledge, may 

ivened with the sweet tones of music by an orches. they drink deep draughts from its pure stream.— 
tra band under the direction of Mr. Ritner, of Pbil- ‘Great honor is due to the citizens of Rural Village 
aucipbia, and by the West Chester Quartette Club, |and vicinity, for turning out so freely to the meet- 
who, at the close of the last session sang a Parting lings. The active part taken by Dr. Barrett on that 
Song of touching beauty. To Dr. Taylor, our able |occasion, merits our praise. His practical adminis- 
a»! energetic Superintendent, the warm thanks of itration of teaching, as well as the able part he took 
every citizen of Chester county, are justly due for |in discussion, truly manifests him to b> a man of pro- 
the good work he has done. As also to the talented | ‘ound learning, and a skillfal teacher. Our County 
and able gentlemen who lectured daring the sessions | Superintendent, R. W Smith, did not fail to make 
of the Institute. use of every effort to promote the interest of the 

Hannan Coorer,) o’.. meeting. Mr, Smith manifests great interest in the 

Levi Ferrers, } See’ys. | cause of education. With sach a man as he for Co. 
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Superintendent, Armstrong county cannot fail to ele {ing among themselves is considered of equal benefit 
vate the cause of education to its proper standard. |and importance. In its results, this meeting will 
J.H.P. |undoubtedly be as profitable to those present as any 
x EAS Po tl lof those which have preceded it. 
BUCKS co. EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY The Institute closed on Friday evening. A series 
The | i {this A ‘ati / © | of resolutions, complimentary to the present and the 
a eee . —— . @ o©. |late Superintendent, the gentlemen who had address- 
ee nintneemsanshan onthe tie noie we po the Institute, recommending the adoption of 
= : ie ong avorame | English and German text books in the schools of 
ee weed a rf arg ama 9 — |the upper end, and expressing confidence in the abi- 
ay, a8 ahi a The —= na out wee ep : “4 lity of the teachers for self instruction, were adopted, 
ere’ Fa gi: pes Tuesday ps ot ee Wm. H. Johnson then read a few farewell remarks 
h § Ce Ss 0 ‘ ay 4 Te 
A my land the meeting adjourned. 
thenceforward were tolerably well attended, the, Pho following tere rs attended the sessions of 
number of teachers increasing as the week progress- | or an Malay ales saiaiteiiiel Yas 
ed. Over one hundred <n ty present, alas to tno aoe ae: Ear' oe Conn. 5S nonperannes Sy Sp 
the list of the Secretary, and doubtless there were | Buckingham—William W. Fell, John Brown, Cor. 
deradle outel “ interest was sbhee ia ‘the peoses :. ‘nelins Shepherd, Mary E. Bradshaw, Lydia E. Ellis, 
“ , wie’? A , veed- | Susan B. Fell, Mary E. Heston. Asher M. Fell, 
ote mee ro gh regularly | Hannah A. Buckman, Deborah Smith, Emma E, 
eee } +. ) n and sur- | Price, Sallie E. Fell, Ann A. Morris, J. Watson 
rounding townships, the ladies particularly turning | (ace Anna R. Bailey, D. Newlin Fell 
out in great numbers. Beek’s horse exhibiti as|  n > Dene lee Kh Bind 
eae se pe sag ar re ae - i a i. Mitchell, Matilda 
: “ : - Pie ah as é | Ely, Rheana Needham, 
but meena 6 - > Oe way interfered with the Solebury—Charles Coates, Mary R. Hampton, 
a eg ge prvcwcmcnt ary seo tedden’ Elizabeth D. Childs,Matilda Magill, Patience Smith, 
~ a ofessor Stoddard, Sallie KE. Smith, Debbie E. Smith, Eliza Paxson 
who is well known in this county, and perbaps other | Lis v7 TM agill M urtha Walion, Amanda Bord r 
. . we is te Pete ' _ a 4 ae * “ ~ ‘ e « a ae - . 
pm aso ge a eee are. if arrington—Simeon 8. Overholt, A. 8. Overholt, 
, ~ . ' Pt 60! Asher Collum, 
arrive, the teachers present were thrown upon their | yer enema T Geal Joshue P. Har. 
own resources, and most creditably and successfully | yo. (lizabeth S. Bailey. ‘ . 
did some of their number falfil their respective «] ome reatedd—h. S. Christine, Robert S. Garner. 
ae a tow 9 ig ap mrp . Noi wr, Virginia Marple, Louisa Burrell, 
" . : 5u'S | Dehorah Childs, 
from abroad could not be depended upon, they took | 4 tage ee Nace. Samael G. Loux. Jense 8. 
up the matter in earnest, and pursued it with ener Rohr, Asenath Rowland, Malvina Rowland. 
soubhpameninrees ne Coens jAmone those most | Fulls--Martha Price, Maria Watson, Mr. Peck, 
a. Dachiocben. it J yma = o Neg | plizabeth Alexander, Martha Watson, Miss Cad- 
riee, , R. J. strong, of New 
Britaia, re tng Lg eee ante w _ Bristol Borough—John T. Lanning, John Hell- 
were assiste on n y Vv r. Potter, a teac ero lings. 
penmanship, from Providence, R. I., whose instruc- | “p-ze49) 7}, —Stephen Essex, George Magill, John 
tion upon that subject was very acceptable. Joseph! py ter Silas A. Reeder, A. T. Wetherill. 
Fell, the late Superintendent, was in attendance | Doylestown Tp.—R. J. Armstrong, Thos. McRey- 
— pert Ld ay apiece epee 95 by oe “or jnolds, W. W. Marple, Amy McDowell, Sarah Lear, 
an - examp q a a Th a + aaron &.—| Sallie B. Cathers, Ann A. Morris, Mary P. Marple, 
An address was delivered on Thursday evening, by | f{anyah Eliza Delp. 


George Lear, Esq., on the subject of “Qur early) Do Pestown Borough—Wiiliam Stultz, Sarah A. 
successes and their subsequent results ;” and on Fri-| @arycy, Jennie Hill, Sallie J. Aaron, 


wallader, 


day evening, the exercises were closed by an address} pynsalem—William A. Neville. 
directed to parents and teachers, by R. J. Arm. | Middletown—Joseph S. Hibbs. 
strong. On Tuesday and Wednesday evenings dis-)}  Pyarminster—Anna D. Banes. 


cussions took place concerning the propriety of pub- | Plumstead—John R. Haney, Rachel W. Hinkle, 

lic examinations of pupils, the necessity of corporeal | ary J. Jones, Mary Preston. Aun Eliza Smith, 

punishment, &c. | Richiand—Charles Mason, William Scott, Euphe- 
There can be no doubt that this meeting has done | mia Callender, Catharine Underwood. 

much good to the teachers who participated. For! Nvckamixvon—Philip O'Connell, Mr. ‘Taney. 

the first time they have had todependentirely upon} New Britain—Thomas Miller, ESos Kratz, Anna 

their own resources, and the consequence has been | R. Beck 

that much talent has been exercised that otherwise) Waurwick—Sallie B. Morris, Martha J. Craven. 

would not have been drawn out, and a feeling of | Lower Makefield-—Robt. Atkinson, Kesiah Howes, 

confidence in their own powers inspired that had| Upper Makxefield—Samuel Ely, Mary B. Taylor, 

not been previously displayed. It is now a settled Anna 8S. Ely. 

thing that the teachers of Bucks county are fully| = 7inicum—Matilda A. Major. 

able to conduct successfully all the different depart-| Durham—Samuel J. Child. 

ments usually prosecated in a Teachers’ Institute, | Wrightstown—-Mary E. Smith. 


independent of foreign aid; and this fact was justly Newtown—Emily Graham. [ Intelligencer. 
a cause of congratulation to those present. It places | tent Seen 
the teachers of our county upon an independent | LAWRENCE COUNTY INSTITUTE. 


footing; and thongh much benefit may be derived! The Lawrence Teachers’ [nstitute held its sixth 
from abroad in regard to different modes of instruc jannual meeting, of three days, in the Disciple 
tion, a comparison of the different methods in teach- Church, Normal Glen, commencing at 10 o'clock, A. 
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M., on the 19th day of October, 1857. It was at- Upon taking charge of a school, I first request 
of] @ tended by about one bundred teachers, who appeared my scholars to po ricut, and, as aids to assist them 

tf not only determined to have a good Institute, and in so doing, 1 have adopted in my present school : 
Be to teach good schools, but also nobly resolved to the following: All the scholars are forbidden ; Ist, 
| organize Teachers’ Associations throughout the “To use profave or vulgar language.” 2d, “To en- | 
+ 








ea 
' 
| 
| 


county during the coming winter. ter, cross, or leave the school-room, otherwise than 
By an arrangement of the Constitution, the offi- on tip-toe.” 3d, “To hold communication with 
cers are elected annually on the first day of the term; others by whisper, sign, letter, or in any other man- 
the President and Secretaries constituting the Exe- ner.” 4th, “To sit facing the rear of the school- 
cutive committee, whose duty it is to procure In- room.” 5th, “To change or leave their seats.”— 
stractors, arrange a programme of exercises, &c.— These five rules are printed on a card in bold char- 
7 | The present incumbents are T. Berry, County Su- acters and tacked on the top of each desk, so that 
| perintendent, President; Messrs. J. P. Rose and there can be no ground for the frequently urged j 
H. Mullen, Vice Presidents; J, R. Miller, Record-| plea, “I didn’t know that was the rule,” by him who : 
ing Secretary; Rev. J. Baldwin, Corresponding has transgressed the laws. If a scholar wants any- i 
Secretary, and P. S. Morton, Treasurer. thing, it is indicated by holding up the hand, which : 
Prior to 1855, the committee procured from I find to be much preferable to the old method in j 
abroad such able Instructors as Professors Walker, | my school-boy days, of asking for it orally, some- : 
Le Stoddard and Leggett ; but since that time we act thing after this style: “ Master, may I go out ?”— 
a; on the principle that “ Corn does not grow in the|“ Master, may I leave my seat?” etc. Wherever 
Lig shade,” and depend on our own Teachersto conduct! such customs exist, there must, of necessity, be dis- 
; the instruction. This we think is the best, and we | order.” 
iy know by experience to be the cheapest. At first we; The Reports were generally discussed with great 
hs considered that “little boats should keep near interest. The motionto adopt the report on “ Board- 
4 shore,” but now, with L. Osgood, author of the |ing Round,” brought out the experience, in boarding 
if Progressive Series of Readers, and Teacher of | round, of several Teachers, causing much laughter 
Reading and Elocution, than whom there is vo supe-|and merriment throughout the audience. ‘The re- 
a rior in a, a, a,a; and Ex-County Superintendent I. baesamet ae adopted ; bm near yews “ prey for te- 
ets Black, whom the State Superintendent, Hon, H.C. poms ay rere ted es ® oh ype bee cea 
(" Hickok, surnamed “ Boanerges,” as Teacher of Ma- | 8°S8!0 it was called up; w — motion in defieit ; 
a thematies, we think we “may venture more.” | ment, after considerable discussion, it was in or 
The principal Instructors of the present session {ly ovr ego - the other a date ae oo — “ 
were Messrs. L. Osgood, I. Black, ‘IT. Berry, Rev. | ry age ween er th gee eg roug 
J. Baldwin, Teacher of English Grammar, '. EO pe i aig ar ag vse al it 
McLean, Teacher of Geography, and C. H. Dunlap | = rg te oe = v apapeg y a commit- 
Teacher of Penmanship. wr wore discussed and ac opted: 
a , . . | Ist. Resolved, That the highest interests of her 
be! Interesting addresses were delivered Sea follows : | citizens demand that the common schools of Law- 
ia By C. W. Gillfillan, County Superintendent of Mer-| -.noe county, should be kept open at least eight 


} 
t cer; onthe School System. te | months ia the year; and each school taught as far 
By I. Black, on the Responsibilities of Teachers | ,. practicable by the same teacher. . 

: as trainers of youth. = 2nd. Resolved, That in our opinion the education- 
E By r. E. McLean, on the American Teacher, al interests of Lawrence county, would be greatly 
By C. H. Dunlap, on Physical Education. advanced, by reducing the schools to about two- 
Reports were read as follows : ‘ . , | thirds of their present number, and thereby secur- 
, By Miss Mary A. Hays, on Vocal Music in|ing jonger terms and better teachers without in- 
Schools. . oF P “Thr : crease of expense. } 
i ed Mr. J, R. Miller, on Teaching English Gram-|" 34° Resolved, That Teachers’ Institutes should be 
PP SY ‘ _ held at least twice a year, and Teachers’ Associa- 
7 By Mr. C. W. Bear, on Moral Instruction in Com- | tions throughout the county should be early organiz- 
mon Schools. : ed and held weekly during the winter. 

By Mr. A. Dhu Cotton, on Government and order! 4th. Resolved, ‘That we recommend the executive 


Ti of School. committee to call a meeting of this Institute to be 


woe 8. 8. Morrison, on the use of the black-|hejq at Mt. Jackeon, to commence on the first Mon- 
' By Mr. J. W. Melvin, on Teaching Reading. _ Se ah eae re ree 
: “ saain, t. ; : 
By ag, antes, Te age Round. — 5th. Resolved, That we the Teachers of Lawrence 
3. Mig Sarat nlp Visi — of tenials county, do highly appreciate the zealous and untir- 
P , pete no ew, on Visitation of Schools by | ing efforts of our County Superintendent, to advance 
arents and Mirectors. the educational interests of this county, and we will 
The Reports are creditable te their authors ; and | cordially co-operate with him in all his doings. 
the excellent manner in which they were read, con-| 6th. Resolved, That Teachers who do not strive 
tributed large] to the general interest of the Insti-|to improve their qualifications and keep pace with 
tute. The following sentiment from the report on |the educational movements of the times, should not 
vocal music deserves particular consideration.— | receive employment as Teachers. 
* One song will have more influence in preserving or-| 7th. Resolved, That we recognize Teaching as a 
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der, than acart load of ox-goads.” | Profession that should not be entered until its du- ; 
The following is from the report, on “Government | ties and resporsibilities have been studied, as well i 
and order of School.” -“ The engine does the work, |as the sciences required to be taught. 4 
which if well done, the load glides easily and swift-| 8th. Resolved,That the Teacher's Profession is as | 
ly forward. So of government in school: If proper |high as any human pursuit, and we will use our ut- H 
ly organized and rightly administered, order must as | most endeavors to make it practically what it is by ’ 
profession. i 


necessarily follow, as light succeeds the rising sun. 
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9th. Resolved, That the interests of the common 
school system, the self-improvement of the Teacher, 
the economy of time, and the preservation of health, 
all demand a speedy reform of the present, time 
squandering, health destroying custom of “ Board- 
ing Round,” and we earnestly solicit the community 
and school officers to make the reformation. 

10th. Resolved, That publie exhibitions at the 


close of school terms, as theyare usually held, should | 


be dispensed with, and public examinations inter- 
spersed with rhetorical exercises, substituted. 

llth. Resolved, That the science of Vocal Music 
should be taught and practiced in schools of every 
grade. 

12th. Resolved, That rhetorical exercises should 
be introduced, as one of the regular exercises of the 
school room. 

13th. Resolved, That corporeal punishment in our 
common schools should be resorted to only as a 
last resort. 

14th. Resolved, That an equal amount of labor 
should receive an equal compensation, whether per- 
formed by male or female ; therefore well qualified 
teachers should receive the same+compensation, 
without regard to sex. 

15th. Resolved, That the warmest thanks of the 
members of this Institute are due to the citizens of 
Normal Glen and vicinity for their generous hospi- 
tality. 


16th. Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute | 
are due to those persons who have taken an active | 


part in eonducting the exercises of the present 
term, and they will ever have our best wishes wher- 
ever they may labor in the cause of Education. 

J. R. Mitirr, Ree. Sec’y. 





Addresses, Reports, Le. 


REPORT 
On the Rights of Teachers in Reference to the Choice 





of County Superintendent, and in the Selection of 


School Books ;—read tn the Allegheny County Edu- 
cational Association, October 31st, 1857. 


Mr. Presment, Lapizs axnp GENTLEMEN OF THE 
Association :—Your committee appointed at the 
last meeting to take into consideration the proprie- 
ty and policy of seeking to secure to Teachers, by 
legal enactment, the right of suffrage in the choice 
of County Superintendent, and in the selection of 
school books, beg leave to present the fullowing 
Report : 

In reference to the County Superintendency, 
your committee think the present law is unjust to 
the teachers, in several particulars, some of which 
they would enumerate. 


Ist. It*deprives professional teachers of that di- 
rect influence in the choice of that officer, to which 
they are fairly entitled. 


2d. They are left entirely at the mercy of an al- 
most irresponsible officer. 

3d. They may, at any time, be made the victims of 
the prejudice.or caprice of an anworthy incumbent;— 
—for while their certificates, whether temporary or 
professional, may be annulled, at will, in ten days, 
without even assigning a reason, and thus their po- 
sitions be forfeited and professional reputation ir- 
repurably injured, partial redress—if obtained at all 
—can only be after tedious and troublesome corres- 
pondence with the department, or expensive jour- 
neys to the seatof government, 
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| Your committee conceive that chosen as the Co. 
Superintendent now is, by the Directors, and often 
from other professions, the tendency is to make him 
consider himself their officer, and representative 
alone, instead of feeling himself at the same time, 
|the companion, friend and counsellor of the teacher 
|—all whose efforts for improvement and success, he 
‘should deem it a pleasure to aid and encourage. 


And further, your committee find that although 
‘the law requires that the person chosen County 
Superintendent, “have skill in the art of teaching” 
/—an attainment only to be had after long and suc- 
cessful “experience” in our public schools,—yet 
|men notoriously deficient in this respect have in 
many instances been chosen and commissioned—the 
law above quoted, to the contrary notwithstanding; 
and that thus great injury is done to the cause of 
education, besides bringing the office of Connty Su- 
‘perintendent into disrepute and contempt in the 
eyes of a discerning public. 

Your committee think that in view of this fact. 
Section 40 of the School Law ef May 8th, 1854, 
which permits the State Superintendent to inquire 
into the election and qualification of the person 
|chosen, and to withhold the commission. if found 
unqualified, should be amended, so as o make that 
duty imperative, rather than permissive ; and thus 
ithe evils resulting from an improper choice would 
be lessened. 

They think that if professional teachers met in 
convention with the Directors, with the right duly 
‘exercised of scrutinizing the qualifications of candi- 
dates, and fairly and fully presenting the claims of 
| the profession, the practical teacher would more fre- 
|quently be chosen, who would command the confi- 
idence of both Directors and Teachers—having at 
heart both the interests of the public and the teach- 
|er—seeking to harmonize conflicting views and feel- 
|ings, rather than to widen the breach, to wrap himself 
|in the robes of official dignity and prerogative, inde- 
‘pendent of either. 

Speaking on this subject, it has been very justly 
jremarked by Hon. T. H. Burrowes, who more than 
jany other man in the State, may be called the fath- 
jer of our public school system, that “no other 
class of persons is so much, or so directly interested 
iin the choice of a suitable person to tbe office of 
|County Superintendent,” inasmuch as “he is to be 
‘the head of their profession in the county "—* the 
jchief teacher of the schools of the county.” And 
“if the chief teachers of the schools of the county,” 
'it will certainly be conceded that the teachers are at 
|least as well qualified to decide who is the chief 
;teacher of the county, as any convention of Direct- 
jors, however intelligent its members. 

| If the “head of the profession "—your committee 
‘submit, that the members should have a voice in his 
jselection. And if “no other class in the communi- 
ity is so much or so directly interested in the choice 
of a suitable person "—upon what principle—your 
committee would ask—are those so deeply interest- 
ed, deprived of all direct influence in the matter ?— 
Do your legislators fear the undue predominance of 
the teachers? or the abuse of the elective franchise 
by unworthy members of the profession? ‘Then let 
it be limited to those who have attained the rank of 
professional teachers, holding permanent certificates, 
and there will thus have been added a powerful in- 
centive to the younger members to go on in the ca- 
reer of improvement, until they too shall have ac- 
quired “this freedom.” 

In the opinion of your committee it would de 
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much towards elevating our profession to the same| of the gentleman of leisure! Those were the hal- 
rank and dignity with the other learned profession;| cyon (?) days in the history of American schools, 
an object which every true hearted teacher keeps when to keep school was esteemed by the many to be 
constantly in view. | the work of that dignified gentleman of leisure famil- 

And finally, your committee think the powers of | iarly called “ master,” and, to throw inkstands at his 
the County Superintendent are too extended, con-| head, and bar him out on Christmas, the highest 
stituting an anomaly in our system of governmental | sensible devel: pments of the expanding genius of his 
checks, balances, and regards for popular rights, not | precocious pupils. 
to be tolerated with safety. | But the darkness is past, and the true light now 

In relation to the selection of school books, your! shineth. Brighter days have dawned on our educa- 
committee think the provision in the law by which tional history, and a clearer conception of the na- 
the teachers of a district are called together by the ture and dignity of the Teacher's Work is now en- 
directors for consultation merely— without the pri-|tertained by the mass. His true mission as an edu- 
vilege of voting in the proposed selection, should be) cator of mind, is now recognised. 70 develop undy- 
amended so as to secure to them this right;—other- | ing intellect—to train the mind to think,—this is the 
wise it will be,and often is, a mere sham, mocking teacher’s work. The difficulty attending its execu- 
them with the semblance, but withholding the re. tion is incalculable, its importance inestimable, and 
ality. | the liability to failure, fearful. 

They think that intelligent teachers—such as the| The Teacher is a Sculptor. The marble which he 
law contemplates—are competent to decide upon| must shape into humanity, perfect in all its features, 
the merits of the books which they have been duly, harmonious in all its movements, and symmetrical 
certified as qualified to teach, and consequently ai/| in all its parts, is immaterial, The eye sees it not; 
the teachers in the employ of any board should) the hatd feels it not ; and the implements with which 
vote with the board in their selection. | he gives form and intellectuality to the mass, are in- 

In view of these facts, your committee would re-| visible; and often—when he knows it not, the silent 
commend to the members of the profession general | look, the moving hand, the hasty step, the heav- 
ly, that, laying aside past differences, and regardless | ing breast, are doing their work upon that imper- 
of present difficulties, they cordially unite and labor) ishable marble for eternity. A Powers makes bis 
in all legitimate ways for the removal of these ob-| chisel bring from the unhewn rock a Grecian Slave 
stacles in the way of theefficient discharge of their| in chains, a speechless, sightless, soulless statue, and 


oo! Lam not willing, therefore, to pay the ‘master’ 


professional duties, 
A. D. Sixvpson, Chr’m., 
A. Burrt, 
R, Morton, 
Committee. 
Report unanimously adopted, and ordered to be 
published in the Pennsylvania School Journal. 





THE TEACHERS’ WORK. 

An Address read before the Allegheny County Teach 
ers’ Associatiou, by Rev. Samurt Finpury, Pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church, Pittsburg, Pa., October 
or ~| Published at the request of the Associa- 
tion. 


———_ years ago, in a logschool house,—elegant- 
ly roofed with ciapboards, and brilliantly lighted 
with three small windows, scantily furnished with 
magnificent slab benches, and ornately carved and 
skillfully designed writing desks, supported by in- 
clined pins in the wall,—the learned employers of the 
District were assembled to settle the important 
question: ‘How many hours, per day, the school 
master should be required to confine himself in the 
school-room, that his employers might have the sa- 
tisfaction of knowing that he had faithfully earned 
his mouey?” Among the speakers appeared a very 
industrious yeoman, whose literary acquisitions had 
not yet embraced the elements of written language, 
who estimated the value of labor only by the time 
it occupied, and whose ideas neither corresponded 
with the “free and easy” notions of Young Ameri- 
ca, nor with the more enlightened views of the suc- 
cessful educator, With but little less animation avd 
earnestness than were manifested by the illustrious 
Patrick Henry, in his celebrated independence 
spevch, he said: “When I am employed to mall 
rails, | work from sun-up till sun-down, and J work 


high wages for sitting in this school room six hours 
per day dving nothing, and J wont.” What a sine 
cure, in his opinion, was the teacher's office! What 


| fame wreathes his thoughtful brow with laure!s.— 
| Bat how inferior is his sculpture to that of the teach- 
‘er, both in the skill requisite to its execution, and 
in its worth and durability. In the one case, the frie- 
tion of years will efface the memory of the sculpture 
and the seulptor;—in the other, eternity will be the 
only measurement of the praise of the artist, and 
the soul he has developed will live forever, the im- 
mortal monument of his skill. 

To gain this mead of praise should be the high 
ambition of every Teacher of youth. And I pre- 
sume that itis with such a noble, boly aspiration as 
this, that the ‘Teacher enters upon the duties of his 
profession. Nor ean I avoid the thought, that the 
faithful, devoted Teacher, when he enters the school 
roon—his eye beaming with intelligence, and his 
soul impressed with the conscious greainegs of the 
work upon which he is abont to enter, will thus so- 
liloquise:—“Immortal mind is here before me, to be 
developed in all its powers, through my instrumen- 
tality. Its author, one; its destiny, one; [It is va 
r.ed and diverse in its characteristic traits, All mind 
is not the same mind. If it was, then would my la- 
bors be much simplified. But, as it is, how com- 
plex is the work upon which I enter !” 

“ Yonder penetrating eye, looking out at the base 
of a high and philosophic forehead, tells me that 
the mind within is quick in spprenensten, inquisi- 
tive, attentive, reflecting. That sprightly youth 
needs only to be brought into contact with the truth, 
and his mind, ever eager in its researches, will readi- 
ly appropriate it to its intellectual growth. Not so 
with that dull physiognomy beside him,—sleepy in his 
looks, with hair disheveled, and encroaching upon 
the territory of the eye. I fear that if he has any con- 
sciousness of mental action, it is but the instinctive, 
feeble quiverings of a mind, whose drowsy energies 
lie hid amid the interstices of an inactive brain.— 
To reach that mind—to wake it up to intellectual 
life and activity,—this is my work ;—and to accom. 
plish it, what schemes must I devise—what patience 
cultivate ?” 





a life of ease and pleasure! Whata fine specimen 


“The roguish glance of that little Miss—what tales 
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does it tell, of mischief lurking within, awaiting a! tance with the faculties of the human understands 
favorable opportunity of development, to vex a  ing,—with their nature and laws of development,— 
classmate, or torment the teacher, all for the enjoy-| otherwise he will reap a decided failure, as the fruit 
ment of the occasion. The current of her thonghts of all his toil. When I speak of the thinking power 
must be changed, higher motives of action must stir of the mind, I mean simply, that state of the mind 
up the activities of her mind, and I must be the re- | in which all its energies are concentrated upon the 
forming spirit that will move upon the great deep subject investigated. He, then, is the most pro- 
of her soul, and impress upon her genius a sense of found thinker who can with’the greatest facility in- 
its high destiny. 6 for inspiration for my work !—| duce this mental state, and bring into service, at any 
My feeble powers unaided must fai] in their efforts | time, all his intellectual energies, and all his store 
to accomplish the vast ends and purposes of my of- of knowledge. 

fice! But why shoald I look around me? Every) As thought is the product of the thinking power, 
face reveals the lineaments of idiosyncrasy, and calls; and knowledge is the material necessary to the pro- 
for some new device. Some new development of | duction of thought, it follows, that tne communica 
teaching tact on my part, to train the mind aright, tion of knowledge is only a part of the business of 
and I tremble before the colossal magnitude of my the educator. It is indeed possible for a man te 
work. How fully do I realize the truth of the Po-| possess much knowledge, and but little thought.— 








et’s stirring thoughts, who chose the Dignity of 
teaching as his theme ! 


Yes great their mission! Aseach morning shows 
Bright visag’d boys and girls in goodly rows, 

Let each School Teacher think before him sits 

His country’s future Sages— Poets— Wits. 

— That yon dull boy, the noblest of the band, 

The applause of listening Senateg may command. 
—That yon fair girl with form so frail and slight, 
May prove a feinale Washington, and fight 

And conquer too, in her own cause of Woman’s Right. 
Some of the greatest men of this great land, 

Sprang to high places from the teacher’s stand. 

See Webster teaching in the Granite State ; 

See Adams well content on boys to wait ; 

Think, classic Everett taught a daily class ; 

That Seward saw small files before him pass ; 

That others—whose names cannot pass away, 
Were ali School Teachers in their early day.” 


From such reflections as these, the Teacher turns 
to enter upon the business of instruction. But how 


shall he proceed? This is to him a most important | 


question,—important. because an error here insures 
failure and disgrace; and our examination of it must 
be closely connected with the vature of the work to 
be accomplished. 

The process of instruction must be such as will the 
most successfully develop a// the intellectual powers 
and make of the child a thinkingman. To train the 
mind to think, { have already said is the work of the 
teacher, not because I would ignore the universal 
belief that it is his special duty to develop symmetri- 
cally the whole man, physically, morally and esthetical- 
ly; but because the thorough education of the un- 
dying powers of the intellect embraces all the rest. 
‘The healthy growth of a strong and vigorous mind, 
requires a healthy and vigorous body. Mind sym- 
metrically developed will be intellectually mature, 
morally correct, and skilled in all the esthetic re 
finements of polished society. The art of think- 
ing is the art of arts, and to teach this art, is the 
work of the practical teacher. The soul is the think- 
ing essence in man. It lives to think, it thinks to 
live. He that would develop soul-life, must de- 
velop thought in the soul, for thought is soul- 
life. It is both the food and the phenomenon of 
soul-life. Mind feasts on thought and its powers 
expand; it produces thought as its characteristic 
phenomenon, and is strengthened. To give the 
highest possible perfection to the development of 
the thinking power, should, therefore, be the great 
aim of the faithful teacher. Impressed with this 
thought, he should so conduct his recitations as to 
strengthen the varied powers of the intellect, and 
secure, on the part of the pupil, concentrated men- 
tal action on every subject within the range of his 
investigation. To accomplish this, on the part of 


|The former he can receive from others, the latter 
|must be the result of his own mental action. In 
‘such a case, he is the passive recipient of the 
thoughts of others, not an active originator of 
jthonght. Of such a one, it is correct to say, he is 
| well informed but a 7 scholar. He is an intellec- 
| tual miser; he has hoarded upgreat stores of Know- 
| ledge, but makes no practical use of it. He is in- 
| debted to the genius of the learned world for all! his 
| mental acquisitions ; but be lays mankind under no 
obligation to him for a single thought. The teach- 
er who regards the communication of facts in histo- 
ry—formulae or principles in science—as the great 
business of the educator, has much mistaken the 
true object of his mission. This he must de, that 
| the mind of the pupil may have material for thought; 
| but he must do more; mental action must be in- 
| duced, and the pupil taught to investigate for him- 
| self{—to refleet—to think. But how will he do this? 
I. The first means by which the Teacher will 
| most successfully accomplish the work assigned him, 
| is, by exciting in the pupil a desire for knowledge.— 
| Man is an emotional animal, The desirive faculty 
| must act before the energies of the soul are waked 
up. The desires stimulate to human action, and 
man becomes a warrior, potitician, philosopher, 
statesman and philanthropist, to gratify his ruliog 
passion. Would you induce a youth to become a 
sailor? You appeal to his love for the marvelous, 
you excite in him a fondness for sea-faring life, you 
awake desires that can only be gratified amid the 
perils of the ocean: and the work is done. What 
was that stimulus that waked up the mind of the 
| young Tallow Chandler to the development of 
|thought which even in his youth, astonished ma- 
| ture reflecting men? It was his insatiable desire for 
knowledge. Kindle this desire in the soul of your 
pupils, and it will consume the last remains of ig- 
norance in the mind. Cause this stimulus to men- 
tal exertion to bear upon him, and difficulties in the 
attainment of knowledge may rise high as the Alps 
before him, and Napoleon-like le will reach the 
plains beyond. And though he may have but little 
capital to meet the expenses of his campaign of 
discovery and conquest, encouraged, like the youth- 
ful Alexander, “by his hopes,” his journey through 
the dominions of literature and science will be dis- 
tinguished by constant victories and triumphs, until 
he shall sit upon the throne of universal knowledge. 
To generate this desire for knowledge, vou must 
make the school-room an agreeable place of resort 
to your pupils. It must be made the home of kind- 
ness. To this end the teacher should be attentive to 
all the wants of his pupils, cheerful in disposition, 
kind in manner, and ready to encourage by manifest 








the Teacher, there must be an accurate acquain- 


tokens of approbation every effort of the pupil to 
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acquire knowledge. When Mr. West, one of the |of envy generated and developed, at the expense ef 
most distinguished painters of the age, exhibited one | the peace.of the school room? In such a case, know]l- 
of bis earliest drawings to his mother, she imprint-|edge becomes a means for the attainment of tempora- 
ed upon his cheek a kiss of approbation. In after | ry flattery, not an end to be desired for the pleasure 
life he frequently said—*“ that kiss made me a paint-|and advantage it affords in itself. Such a stimulus 
er.” The kind reception his mother gave him, and | prompts to action just so long as there is a fair pros- 
the interest she manifested in his first efforts, gave | pect of success in the attainment of the honor; but 
him an impulse towards that eminence he afterward | when this prospect fails, discouragement, like an in- 
attained. ‘This is the influence of kindness every-|cubus, rests upon the mind, and the pupil hangs 


where. In the school room, kindness will attach 


the teacher to the pupil, and the pupil to the teach- | 


er. It will prompt the approving smile, draw out 
the latent energy of thoaght, and make the counte- 
pances of the pupils radiant with the smiles of joy 
and gladness, 

The child’s first walks in the fields of literature 
must be strewed with the flowers of historic fact, easi- 
ly comprehended, and simple in detail. The mental 
appetite is thas excited, as is the physical appetite, 
by the taste of pleasant food. “Simple stories,” 


says an experienced teacher, “ such as the two bears | 


and Elisha, the three Hebrew worthies and the fur- 
nace, the history of Joseph, the call of Samuel, the 
narrative of David and Goliath, furnish some of the 
first elements of juvenile thought, if, indeed, we 
may apply such an exalted term as thought to 
such humble attempts at mental activity.” By 
thus communicating to the youthful mind inter- 
esting facts, you will teach your pupils to love knowl- 
edge for its own sake—for the pleasure its attain- 
ment affords, Such a stimulus to mental activity 
wiil be lasting as the soul itself, and will increase in 
streugth as the sphere of its acquired knowledge en- 
larges. : 

Motives employed by the teacher to awake in the 
mind of the pupil a desire for knowledge, should be 
such as appeal to the highest and noblest princi- 
ples of the intellectual nature. The love of knowl- 
edge, for its own sake, just adverted to—or spring- 
ing from a conscientious desire of doing right, that 
God-like principle that stimulates to correct moral 
action,—or from a desire to secure the approbation 
of teachers and parents—these may be regarded as 
lawful stimuli to mental action, incentives that will 
live long after the period of pupilage shall have 
closed. Those incentives to s:udy which are felt 
only in the school room, and which appeal to the 
lowest principles of human nature, should be sedu- 
lously avoided. They are to the mind what unnatu- 
ral stimulus is to the body, exciting action only by 
their presence, and leaving the mind the more inac- 
tive when withdrawn, Of these I will enumerate a 
few: 

1. Exciting a false emulation in the mind of the 
pupil—an emulation to excel others, accompanied 
with an inward gratification at their failures, and 
envy of those who surpass us. Se/f-emulation, mani- 
fested in our desire to excel ourselves, and to attain 
the highest excellence in intellectual development 
aud literary acquisitions, is commendable in all, and 
is consistent with the most noble and honorable es- 
teem of the success of others. To such an emula- 
tion as this, there can be no objection; while the 
former is to be regarded as among the works of the 
flesh to be avoided by all, and is specially condemn- 
ed by the Word of God. “Of which things—FEmu- 
lation, wrath, seditions—I tell you before, as I have 
told you in times past, that they which do such 
things shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” Have 
you not often observed how eagerly the ambitious 
boy studies his lessons that he may stand Aead in 
his clsss; and if there are several strong competitors 
for this honor, have you not as often seen the spirit 


with sluggish content at the foot of the class. 

| 2. The practice of giving rewards or assigning 
/special honors, as the prize of success in study. The 
|first objection to such an incentive to the acquisition 
of knowledge, is, that such honors are but seldom 
the reward of merit. It is no easy matter to estab- 
‘lish a bench of judgmeat, from which correct deci- 
isions can certainly be secured, when the merits of 
different pupils are accurately to be adjudged. The 
true standard of merit, in such cases, is lost sight of, 
jand the gift of native genius receives the reward 
|due to laborious industry aud close application.— 
And often, too, those competitors who are less seru- 
pulous as to the honesty with which they secure 
ithe requisite knowledge—who instead of solving dif- 
ficulties by their own effort, or composing their prize 
essay, secure aid from some learned friend, or trans- 
port from an older brother at college, or in profes- 
sional life, the well written essay—are more certain 
of the promised reward of merit, (?) than the con- 
scientious youth who toils on his lonely way through 
all his difficulties, and whose essay is the result of 
his own mental effort. Is this right? Does sucha 
prize system secure honor to whom honor is due? 
And is it not calculated to discourage the worthy, 
while it pampers pride and haughtiness, in those who 
are incapable of those high and noble aspirations 
which would secure honor only as the prize of me- 
rit? Let diligence and effort, not success in study, 
be rewarded amply by the teacher. He will thus 
imitate God himself, who rewards every ene accord- 
ing to his works, The youth of one talent who by 
his faithfulness has added nine, is more worthy of 
the reward of merit, than the youth of ten talents, 
| who has added only five, while on the ground of sue- 
\cess in study, he would certainly fail. Think of 
these things, fellow-teachers, and be careful that the 
prizes you award shail all be rewards of faithfulness 
and not of success. 

A second objection is, that such a prize system 
holds up the acquisition of knowledge as desirable, 
only for the sake of the reward it secures. Remove 
the reward, and the mind thus stimulated will make 
no further effort. Hence it is, that the youth who 
takes all the honors of his school, becomes a man 
unknown in the world of literature, or celebrated 
only as the unhonored parasite of his profession.— 
This remark is verified by the history of many of the 
young men who have taken the first honors of their 
class in college. ‘They enter the world flushed with 
collegiate laurels, and accustomed to study in view 
of the honors of their class; these secured, they have 
'no high, ennobling motive stimulating them to suc- 
|cessful mental effort ; and having shone for a while, 
|among their compeers, as a star of the first magni- 
tude, they retire far away into the telescopic regions 
of space ; while many of their less brilliant compan- 
ions, by close application and severe mental toil, 
rise to distinction and honors, until their labors be- 
come the inheritance of their race. Is there not 
something radically wrong in incentives to mental 
application, which waste all the energies during 
school life, and give to the world men of letters who 
love not thought for its own sake, and become a 
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burden to society, and a reproach to their profes- 
sion ? 

II. Having awaked in the mind of your pupils a 
desire for knowledge, your attention must next be di- 
rected to the development of those mental powers 
most in requisition in the accumulation of facts.— 
And here the importance of a well cultivated mem- 
ory is immediately suggested. By memory I mean 
the mind's power to retain facts and principles once ac- 
quired, lt is by the exercise of this faculty that 
knowledge accumulates, until it becomes a fund 
available for the use of the reflecting powers. It is 
a bank of deposite ;—its bullion, the facts and inci- 
dents of history, the principles of ethics, and the 
formale of science ;—always solvent. it should be 


ready to pay in the purest coin the sight drafts of 


Thought. This is the first mental power to be de- 
veloped. “The first efforts of the mind are in the 
direction of fact-gathering.” Without facts, mind 
cannot think. “The true theory,” says a successful 
Teacher, “of educating the youthful mind to think, 
is, to train it to a vigorous.and continued exercise 
of the memory. But this implies much. It must 
have facts, forms of speech, modes of demonstration, 
processes of incipient analysis and combination ; in- 
deed, it must have a share of what makes the bulk 
of the knowledge of mankind. Food is what the 
mind first needs. Give it ratiocination enough to 
exercise and develop its young strength, but no 
more,” 

As memory is the result of attention, the faithful 
teacher must make his recitations intensely interest- 
ing, keeping the attention of the pupil directed ex- 
clusively to the subject of the lesson. And how can 
this be done by a teacher who permits a boy to be 
counting his marbles, or a girl to be embroidering 
her father’s slippers, whilst h¢ is attempting to in- 
struct either of them in the elements o geography 
or mathematics? The mind cannot be occupied on 
two subjects at the same time. Every book not 
needed during the recitation, and every subject, ¢x- 
cept that of the lesson, must be banished from the 
class, if the teacher would be successful in command 
ing the attention of his pupils, and in fixing the 
principles of science in their mind. It is also re- 
quisite to this end, that no pupil be permitted to 
enter a class for which his mind has not been tho- 
roughly prepared. by a previous course of training. 
Every experienced tescher knows how fruitless are 
all his efforts to excite an interest in any study, and 
to fix the attention of his class upon the demonstra- 
tion of any philosophical principle, when his pupils 
bring not with them to the study, minds sufficiently 
developed and stored with those fundamental prin- 
ciples of science, necessary to the understanding of 
his demonstrations. If you would develop memory 
and make it available for all purposes of an active, 
thinking mind, you must begin early in the life of 
your pupil to fix his attention closely upon the sub- 
ject of thought, and thus form the Aadit of atten- 
tion; and, as he advances in intellectual growth, this 
habit will strengthen, and his memory will strengthen 
with it. 

In this connection, I beg leave to submit to the 
learned members of this Association, how far the 
very prevalent practice of introducing the pupil to 
the study of from eight to twelve branches of scien ce 
at the same time, rendering it necessary to make 
but two or three recitations per week in any ore 
branch, is calculated to awaken that intense interest 
in the recitations which has beer shown to be re- 
quisite to the development of the faculty of atten- 
tion? I can only say, that during an experience of 





several years, | have never been able to keep up a 
lively interest in any study, especially in the ab- 
stract sciences, in which daily recitations were not 
made. Nor have I ever yet learned what real ad- 
| vantage was derived by the pupil from this practice, 
| On this subject I wait to be enlightened ; and would 
rejoice either to see the practice satisfactorily de- 
fended, or entirely abandoned. 

Together with attention as an aid to memory, the 
teacher must not neglect the /aws of association by 
| which ideas are marshalled in a continuous train, 
‘and one becomes suggestive of another. These laws, 
under the management of a skillful instructor, will 
enable the pupil to recollect events which otherwise 
|would pass from the mind as though they bad never 
|been. They link the memory with the past, and 
bind together, as with a chain of gold, all its trea- 
sures of knowledge. 

The attention once aroused, it will be an easy mat- 
ter to develop the faculty of Observation, another fer- 
tile source of knowledge, and an important aid -to 
|memory. Many pass through the world with all 
‘their senses closed. They come into contact with 
ithe beautiful and sublime in nature, but no corres- 
| ponding impression is made on their mind, simply 
‘because they observe not. While they might be 
irapidly increasing their fund of knowledge, they suf- 
ifer the opportunities freighted with the treasures of 
thought to pass by them unimproved, for want of 
observation. Do you wish your pupils to cultivate 
this power of mind? Encourage them in the accu- 
mulation of facts, or theories drawn from their per- 
sonal observation of men and things. Provide a 
scrap book in which may be preserved all such gath- 
erings, and your pupils, encouraged by the use made 
of the results of their labors, will be assiduous in 
their collections. 

Ill. The reflecting powers of the mind, must, next. 
to memory, be carefully and thoroughly developed. 
It is impossible for the pupil to make’a recitation 
profitable, unless he reflects. If he repeats as an 
automaton what he has memorized, without reflect- 
ing upon the mutual relations of the facts or princi- 
ples recited, his recitation will be of little value in 
developing the thinking powers. This operation of 
‘the mind is discoverable in very early life, and should 
be fostered and strengthened, not by demanding too 
great an effort of mind at first, but by gradually un- 
folding it. 

In this department of his work, the teacher must 
make special effort to develop the reasoning faculty. 
|This is man’s characteristic faculty. Here is seen 
ithe lineaments of the Creator’s image,in which man 
'was created. In its vigorous exercise is the mind’s 
‘chief activity manifested. The powers of mind I 
have before alluded to, are accumulative; they sup- 
ply the mind with facts, the material for thought.— 
In their exercise the mind becomes the recipient of 
facts, or theories already originated ; but by the op- 
eration of the reasoning faculty, mind evolves new 
thought, from admitted premises elaborates logical 
conclusions,is an originator of new theories,—in short, 
thinks for itself. The development of this faculty is 
the development of the true manhood. ‘This is, 
therefore, the teacher’s great work, and to this fac- 
ulty his attention must be early directed. Simple 
processes of reasoning can be made intelligible to 
very young pupils; and the inquisitiveness of the 
youthful mind proves its strong desire to become 
conversant with the reason of things. In every re- 
citation let so much reasoning be introduced as will 
be fully comprehended, and no more; and as the 
mental acquisitions of the pupil become more varied, 
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his reasoning power will be proportionally develop- 
ed. For the strengthening of the reasoning faculty, 
let rules be memorized as soon as possible, ad sen- 
sum, and not ad literatum, except in cases requiring 
frequent repetition, as the rules of grammar. And, 
in all cases, the reason of the rale should be so ln- 
cidly explained, that the pupil could elaborate a 
rule for himself, without the aid of the language of 
the book. His pathway will thus be illuminated by 
the light of principle, and he will be able to investi- 
gate the difficulties of science, without the constant 
promptings of the teacher or the text-book. 

The precocity of this fast age has its highest develop- 
ment in the multitude of infant ologies, which have ori- 
ginated in the brain of some nistaken benefactors of 
their race ; all specially designed to train the rea- 
soning taculty,and by a kind of hot-house operation 
to convert the child at once into a skilled philoso- 
pher. How successfully this is accomplished by 
such books, 1 leave for you to judge. Intellect, like 
the body is of slow growth : 

** Fancies, like wild flowers,in a night may grow; 

But thoughts are plants whose stately growth is slow.” 


It is in total disregard of this fixed law of mind, that 
book-makers have imposed on our schoels, through 
the patronage of learned (?) school boards, that long 
list of primary high school studies—grammar, philo- 
sophy, physiology, botany, geology, &c.—all recom- 
mended under the heading of “ Science made easy,” 
—or, “The Child taught to think with the Ability 
of the man.” So long as school boards require and 


the spirit of the age encourages such studies in our | 


primary schools, need we be surprised that boys be- 
come “nice young men” at sixteen, and that girls 
are always “ young ladies ?” 

I might thus show the importance of the individ- 
ual development of all the powers of the mind, to the 
accomplishment of the work required of the teacher 
—that of training the pupil to think. But this, time 
and occasion forbid. Whatever power of the mind 
needs special training, that the entire mind may the 


pomneyes by a desire to manifest my respect for you 
association, than by any thought of being able to en 
lighten you, either in regard to its objects, or your 
duty. 


With all the brevity consistent with that motive, 
|I proceed to offer some considerations pertaining to 
the vocation of Teaching; and if the effect shall be 
|to give increased satisfaction to any of those who 
are engaged in it, I shall consider myself sufficiently 
|repaid for this humble effort. 

} 

There has been much ingenious discussion in re- 
lation to the question,—whether teaching is to be 
regarded as a regular profession—a problem, it 
would seem, of no difficult solution, and some have 
supposed, of little practical utility, At first 
blush, to say that the calling of the teacher is a Pro- 
fession, would appear to be a truism, instead of a 
proposition requiring proof by logical deduction ; 
since professors are always instructors and the busi- 
ness of professors,—i. e. of teachers,—must be, if 
jany business can be, a profession. This, however, 
|is a philological view of the matter. But though it 
|be granted, that the question is of easy determina- 
tion, (if it still remained to be solved,) yet I cannot 
but believe, that the discussion has been productive 
of benefit, by turning the public mind to regard 
Teachers as a distinct class, and their pursuit, as a 
distinct and permanent calling. The importance of 
fixing these ideas will readily be conceded, when it 
is remembered how the want of teachers was former- 
ly supplied throughout the rural districts and the 
villages of the interior. Instead of treating the in- 
istruction of the young as an object of special im- 
portance,it would seem, from the character and qual- 
ifications of those to whom it was intrusted, as if 
parents and guardians deemed it a merely formal 
duty, of which they sufficiently acquitted themselves, 
by sending their children to school at the least ex- 
pense—blind to every other consideration. Hence, 
|the keeping of school, as it was significantly termed, 














more successfully concentrate its energies upon the |came to be looked upon as a makeshift for the shift- 
subject investigated, that should be strengthened, | less of all other callings—the dernier resort of the 
and the process of teaching should have direct re-| halt, the lame, and the blind, intellectually and mo- 
ference "ea The teacher must, therefore, study |rally considered,—of the stragglers usually found 
diligeatly the mental idiosyncrasy of each of bis pu- | lagging in the rear of the great march of civilization. 
pils, till he knows their respective defects and excel-|The consequence was, that, if one might take the 
lencies ;, and then, and then only, can he adapt his | trouble to rank them as a body, the result of the 
teaching to the symmetrical development of the ‘observation would have been, that, among no other 
minds of all. And as thinking is the end to be at-/|set of men could be found a more ignorant, vulgar, 
tained, the pupil should be, in every recitation, re-|intemperate body of imbeciles. An Irish pedlar, 
guired to think. The mind, as the body, is develop- ;who in a drunken debauch had lost his pack—a 
ed and invigorated by healthful and appropriate ex- | broken down mechanic, too lazy to work—a trader 
ercise. Strong, vigorous, and successful thinking, is | Whose shop had failed to keep him, because he 
the result of the long continued exercise of the | would not keep his shop—the gentleman's son who 
thinking powers, <A thinker is competent for alinost |had lost all trace of the gentleman, and if question- 
any intellectual task. To thinkers is the world in-|ed upon his title, could have only referred to his 
debted for its science, its philosophy, its literature, ‘idleness—all such were readily accepted as school- 
its arts. The gloom of the Dark Ages was dispell- | asters. Masters, of course, they were, or nothing; 
ed by the truth evolved by the thinking men of the ‘and their authority was asserted bythe outstretched 
sixteenth century, and Protestant Christiandom is |tod,—the heavy erule—and even the club. If an 
indebted to thinkers for the purity of the doctrines | oVer-grown scholar sometimes turned upon the 
she professes. To provide the world with deep, | master, and in the contest of brute force proved 
profound, thorough ruinkers—this is the great work | the fee teal there was an end of the school-keeper 
and ought to be the high ambition of every teaeher. |for that locality and occasion. Such was the utter 
|indifference to the qualifications of teachers in the 
THE VOCATION OF TEACHING. ‘country that many obtained schools whom no one 
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as a class or profession, has been of great utility— 
the practical benefit being realized not only by the 
teachers themselves in the improvement of their 
body, by reason of the exclusion of the interlopers 
to whom I have referred, but by the public at large 
in the improvement of the schools and of the in- 
struction imparted to children and youth. 

An association of teachers, will, I presume, have 
chiefly in view the prosperity of teachers, in what- 
ever light they may be regarded with respect to 
their place in the organization of society. But it 
must be a matter of pecuiiar interest to contemplate 
the position of the teacher, as to ite advantages, 
considered relatively to other classes and pursuits 
in life. The ultimate aim of all men is happiness; 
which some seek by the road to wealth—some in the 
acquisition of houors and dignity,—some in the 
pleasures of sense and the indulgence of ease ; while 
others regard true happiness, as only to be found in 
beneficence,—in a life dedicated to good works and 
to philanthropy. 

The votary of wealth is apt to consider it as the 
consummation of all that is most desirable, either as 
means or anerd. The mind that can look upon the 
mere possession of riches, as the highest gratifica- 
tion, must be contracted and sordid to a degree, 
which is best defined by the appellation that ranks 
him among the most wretched of mankitd—a miser. 
The pursuit of w.alth is not in itself a thing to be 
censured ; it may even be very laudable. The mo- 
tive must determine its merit or demerit. If it be 
for any parpose of mere selfish enjoyment or advan- 
tage, the wealth acquired for such anend can add to 
no man’s respectability or give durable satisfaction. 
It may afford him the means of selfish indulgence ; 
but this all have found a dead-sea fruit, fair on the 
outside, but within only dust and ashes. If sought 
as the means of building up a family name by secar- 
ing a high position, with the accessories of a splen 
did establishment, costly equippage, and a corres- 
pondent style of living,—yet all this exterior glare,— 
what is it, but the gilding of baser metal, giving 
while apparently enjoyed no deepfelt delight, but 
ever accompanied with troubles and inconveniences, 
which dash the cup of felicity as it is presented to 
the lips! The very children for whom those riches 
are amassed, are most frequently ruined by them, 
and instead of being arrows in the quiver, prove 
broken reeds to pierce the parents’ side. Whatever 
be the end to which wealth acquired with a view of 
promoting it, may be applied, that end will qualify 
and determine the character of the acquisition. We 
cun feel no respect for success which regards mere- 
ly the advantage of the rich man himself, whether 
that be his pleasure, or his ambition, or his ease. 
fle may be one degree b tier than the miser, be- 
cause he expends his money, though he spends it 
upon himself. But neither he nor his wealth can 
secure the consideration, much less the esteem of 
men. If by an obliquity of moral vision, he can see 
in his own circumstances any cause of seli-gratula- 
tion, sooner or later he will find, that he is only a 
subject of public contempt. Of all kinds of vain 
glory, that is undoubtedly the most frivoioas and 

espicable, which is based upon mere wealth. He 
who, conscious of no other merit, buoys himself up 
on his money bags, and exhibits that disgusting and 
vulgar spirit called purse-pride, if not simply odious 
like the miser, is nevertheless superlatively ridicu- 
lous and absurd; and unless he bee an epidermis 


impenetrable as the hide of the rhinocerus, will 
very soon learn to feel the sting of public scorn and 
derision. 





But the parsuit of gain is not to be decried, with. 
out discrimination. It may be praiseworthy in va. 
rious degrees, as I have already intimated. I would 
uot censure the man, who, to avoid being a burden 
to his friends, or the necessity of doing a mean ac- 
tion, should anxiously strive to acquire wealth in 
any honorable course,—not as Burns sings,—that 
he may “hide it in a hedge, 


‘© Nor for a train attendant; 
But for the glorioas privilege 
Of being independent.” 


If moreover he aspires to benefit his fellow men 
by some scheme to improve their morals, their minds, 
or their welfare in any respect, and seeks wealth to 
enable him to accomplish such a purpose, his acqui- 
sitions become most laudable. We reverence the 
man whose expanded benevolence is manifested in 
bestowing the labors of his best years to better the 
condition of the community around him; and when 
it is evident that such benefactions spring purely 
from the love of his race, he rises to a height of mo- 
ral grandeur which excites our veneration to the ut- 
most. Who can read the story of the aged Guyot 
of Marseilles, without a thrill of admiration ?— 
Passing a long life of the most indefatigable indus- 
try and severe economy, in which he turned every 
thing to profit, expending nothing upon himself ex- 
cept for the plainest food and meanest attire,—uni- 
versally regarded as a miser,—followed with derision 
by the populace whenever he appeared—hooted at 
in the streets and sometimes assailed by the mob, 
with missiles as he passed, yet bearing all patiently, 
bravely, lovingly; be, after accumulating a large 
estate, unconsciously wrote his own eulogy,—the no- 
blest that ever was penned,—in these few simple 
lines of his last will: “ Having early in life observ- 
ed the great inconvenience and suffering of the poor 
of Marseilles, from the scarcity and dearness of 
water, I have labored steadily al! my life with the 
hope of procuring for them this great blessing, and 
I direct that the whole of my property be laid out in 
building an aqueduct to introduce pure water into 
this city for public use.” Notwithstanding his ape 
parent condition as suffering under the mistaken 
odium of his fellow citizens, we cannot help believ- 
ing that this man was essentially happy. He hada 
fixed aim through life, and one of an elevated moral 
tone,—the contemplation of which must have filled 
his soul with an ever fresh and pure delight. 


*¢ One self-approving hour, whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers and of loud huzzas.”’ 


But while riches, employed wisely and well, as the 
efficient means of doitg good, may conduce to the 
happiness of the possessor and his estimation as a 
citizen, the danger of their misemployment is always 
great, and the temptation too strong for human vir- 
tue. ‘The man who is at ease in hi- possessions, 
who has the appliances at hand, for the gratifica- 
tion of every desire, how shall he be induced to ene 
counter toil, pain, hardship, self-denial or privation, 
incident to the due prosecution of schemes o! active 
benevolence and to the many arduous enterprises 
necessary to be undertaken in the vast field of good 
works spread out before him? Even in the best 
disposed, the attachment to wealth becomes so po- 
tent, that they cannot chvose between their darling 
possessions and their duty. So strongly was this 
manifested in the rich, young and virtuous Israclite 
who visited our Saviour to know what he should do 
to inherit eternal life—that when he declared he 
had observed all the commandments from his youth 
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up, and our Lord bade him go and sell all he had, 
give to the poor and come and follow him,—the 
love of riches proved his atumbling block :—When 
he heard that saying, he went away sorrowful,—/or 
he had great possessions. 

As an aim in life, adapted to excite the efforts and 
guide to labors of a wise man, wealth cannot be re- 
garded as a reasonabie object. In itself it is not 
an object of admiration or respect, and the- man 
who has nothing besides to recominend him, seldom 
fails to bee me contemptible, if not odious. 

It is true that the unfavorable opinion of one’s 
neighbors, neither breaks the bones nor bruises the 
flesh; but a man who makes up his mind to forego 
“the world’s regard which soothes, tho’ half un- 
true,” should be fortified by a large consciousness 
of intrinsic merit. Next to the approbation of one’s 
own conscience, the esteem of the world is perhaps 
the strongest earthly solace, and hence some seek 
with antiring assiduity, places of dignity and honor. 
‘These are the goals of that ambition. which is said 
to be the infirmity of noble minds. They fancy that 
such places if attained, will give them a conspicu- 
ous position in the eyes of the world; they will oc- 
ecupy a large space in the public regard, and be 
looked upon as among the prominent and great ones 
of the earth; they will not only be considered as 
fortunate, but as honorable, and wise and good, in 
fine, as possessing all sorts of merit. 


that others will attribute to them what they them- 
selves know they have not, and that they will enjoy 
the reputation, at least.of virtue. Such are not the 
reveries of noble, but igaoble minds, which are on- 
ly diminished by their elevation, like a small statue 
placed npou a huge pedestal. The want of good 
qualities which might be unnoticed in the quiet of 
unobtrusive private life, is made obvious and patent 
to general Observation when exposed to the full 
blaze of public animadversion. It is hard for even 
small defeets to escape the scrutiny of a hundred 
eyes drawn te a focus. But aside from this iacon- 
gruity, the difficulties which the aspiring, musi er 
counter, are not few nor inconsiderable. They have 
to contend with active and ardent competitors, and 
the euvy and malice which are engendered by the 
contest: they must expect to be misrepresented and 
misanderstood—to be subject to vituperation and 
slander, and every species of malignity. The path 
of ambition is strewn with thorns, Moreover it is 
a devious and crooked path; and the votary of hon- 
or too often finds that he can reach the goal of his 
ambition only by the most dishonorable practices ; 
and he who seeks to place himself upon a pinacle 
of dignity and renown, is often driven to the employ- 
ment of means the most despicable and low;—so that 
it has come to be observed, that the meanest man in 
the world, intrinsically, is not unfrequently the man, 
wh» makes the greatest effort to place himself the 
highest and to be thought the most worthy and hon- 
orable, Besides, these high places are posts of 
danger. If the loftiest peaks of the moantain and 
the tallest trees are first gilded by the sun’s rays, 
they are also the first to receive the fary of the tem- 
pest and to be seathed by the thunderbolt. Though 
a brave man is ever ready t+ encuanter difficnity and 
danger at the call of duty, yet these are always to 
be considered among the disadvantages of a career, 
which one is in a situation either to choose or de- 
cline. Not only is the read to honor arduous aod 
painful, but the summit, when reached, often proves 
most unsatisfactory to the successful aspirant, who 
far from experiencing any relief or alleviation of the 


So, though | 
conscious of no excellence or worth, they suppose | 


‘toils and hardships of the ascent, discovers that the 
cares and responsibilities of his position demand in- 
creased efforts and redoubled vigilance; that ex- 
tended power has multiplied his duties and burdens; 
that the favors he has aequired the capacity to be- 
stow, while they gratify a few expectants who re- 
ceive them as due to their merit, create a host of 
enemies who are disappointed in not participating 
in the distribution ; that his best actions are mis- 
judged.and tradaced, his purest aims and motives 
|misconstrued; that his most valuable plans are 
thwarted by the failure of co-operation ; and, in- 
deed, that there is demanded, to hold the position he 
has acquired against the nndisguised opposition of 
‘open foes and the secret hostility of pretended sup- 

| porters, more anxious effort, than was even necessary 
to attain it. 

Still however difficult the approach to the high 
| places of the earth,—however censurable the crook- 
ed and base means often resorted to for securing 

‘their attainment—however contemptible the aspira- 

‘tions of the unworthy, let not him be condemned 

'who has capacities fitted to them, a consciousness 
of power and ability to fulfil their requirements, and 

‘whose great soul, laboring with a desire for the 

‘amplest scope to benefit his race, seeks places of 

‘eminence in order that he may thence more effee- 
tively advance the welfare of his country. 


** Who noble ends, by noble means attains, 
Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains,— 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates—that man is great indeed.”’ 


Such a character merits and wins our admiration. 
| We praise his virtue; we revere his wisdom, not as 
pursu pg a career which can minister to his ease or 
enjoyment, according to the usual appreciation of 
jhuman happiness, but one which harmonizes with 
|his exalted pature and proves most beneficial to 
| mankind, 
| But who shall say that though his labors and 
/cares are unremitted in maturing and earrying for- 
iward his beneficent designs, he is not far happier, 
than that class of men who expect to find comfort, 
| pleasure or contentment in ease and indeclence, who 
repudiate labor and exertion, and who would seek 
|their summum bonum in rest alone ? 
| Inthe porsuit of happiness, there are none who so 
widely stray from the true path, as those who seek it 
|1n freedom from exertion, toil, and cars, and expect 
that ease will yield them analloyed enjoyment. And 
yet the namber is not small, who entertain this er- 
ror. Many who are active und energetic in business, 
flatter themselves that in a few years their efforts 
may give place to quietade and repose, and look for- 
'ward to the period when they may enjoy the felicity 
lof nothing to do. Vain hope! The moment they 
‘relinquish their engrossing oceapations, they find a 
void——an aching void, destructive of allinward peaee 
iof mind and of ull that secret satisfaction which 
they had fondly anticipated as the fruit of their eov- 
jeted leisure The story is told in the Speetater of a 
{tallow chandler of London, who had made a fortune 
‘in his business and retired tu the country, in order 
(that he might pass in ease the remainder of his days, 
| He soon became so unhappy from the want of oceu- 
| pation, that he was inthe habit of visiting bis form. 
er shop, taking off his coat and falling to work, and 
at length offered the proprietors « handsome stip- 
end for the privilege of thus killing time. 
If there be little or nothing i. such a condition, 
| to minister to the satisfaction of those who are so 
situated, there is ceriainly no positivn in tile less 
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respectable or respected :—to them may be applied, | gratification from secing the engine he is constract- 
what has been said of the votaries of pleasure : jing assame form and proportion, and as each new 


. , i'member is joined and fitted to the rest, from antici- 
jn wretched, hopeless in the evil days, | J ; ; ney en : 


ith sorrow to the verge of life they tend ; pating the efficient result in the harmonious uuion 
yriev’d with the present, of the past asham’d, and connection of all the parts in the perfect whole; 
They live and are despised ; they die, nor more are nam’d.”” | —if the husbandman views with pleasure the rising 
‘erops which his labors have committed to the bosom 
‘of the earth and assisted in their development to the 
‘fruitful harvest ; what must be the secret satistae 
i\tion—the full delight, of the good teacher as he con- 
stantly observes the human blossom blow, the ex- 
| panding intellect daily displaying new strength and 


A wise man in search of happiness, I conclude, 
would hardly seek it in the accumulation of riches, 
in chasing the phantom of honor along the path of 
ambition, and much Jess would he expect to find it 
in the bowers of ease :— 


s* Where they are only tired with indolence, capacity, and the affections soften and refine under 
Nor is their sleep with toil and Jabor bought, ‘his illustrated examples aud precepts into the puri- 
The imperfect sleep, that lulls the languid sense ‘ty and beauty of holiness! Can there be in the 


In dull oblivious interval of thought, \wide world, a more interesting subject of contem- 
That kindly steals the inactive hours away, - ee ar a~™ oe 
From the long ling’ring space, that lengthens out the day.” | plation, than the growth of a human soul in virtue 
and knowledge? Such objects are always before 

W hat are the true elements of a judicious choice, |t)e teacher. It is his province to minister io that 
supposing one’s circumstances be such, as put it in ‘growth under the most propitious circumstances, 
his power, freely to chose his way of life? aided in his efforts by the characteristic docility of 

There should be an occupation to engage the|the pupil and the susceptibilities of the youthful in- 
mind, as a settled business,—which should give telject and heart. ? 
such employment to the faculties, as would exercise * Delightful task! to rear the tender thought— 
the voblest powers of the intellect and the best af-| To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 
fections. It should moreover be such an occu pa- | To breathe the enlivening spirit and to fix 
tion, as would fulfill the highest requirements of the | The generous purpose in the glowing breast.” 
moral sense, and, producing that peace of mind! Jn regard to the dignity of the cailing, what car 
which springs from a present consciousness of doing | pe more ratioval, than the instruction and improve- 
good while doing one’s duty, it should also be one| ment of reasonable beings, what more noble and 
exempt from public disfavor, commanding general | worthy than by virtuous and judicious tuition, to 
esteem and affording, of course, a competent liveli iprepare the men and women of the coming age, hon- 
hood. lestly and honorably to assume their stations and 

It seems to me, that if the vocation of teachers | perform their parts in the great drama of life, upon 
be contemplated with respect to these conditions, it |;he theatre of the world! In estimating the impor- 
must be conceded to be, in every particular, that }tance of the teacher’s vocation, the little pupils un- 
which may be wisely and prudently chosen by all | ger his charge are to be considered, not merely as 
who ave qualified to pursue it. The »usiness of | what they now are, but what they are sure to be- 
teaching is not liable to the fluctuations incident to|eome, the successors of those who constitute the 
the various occupations of commerce, manufactur-| moving and acting world around us, They are to 
ing and mechanical employments, which flourish or | be the fature heads of families,—the magistrates, and 
decliue according to the demands of fashion,—the | fynctionaries of the land. ‘Uhe instruction they are 
fruitfulness of seasons, or the changing currents of | now receiving is to fit them for this, their certain des- 
trade. It is steady, regular, depending upon wants |tination. In the varions grades of instruction, there 
always existing and always accruing in every com- are differences, it is trne, in the sources of gratifica- 
munity; and is made permanent by the modern jtjon for the teacher. There is more of interest in 
system of common schools. The education of the |the higher branche, more to excite and enliven the 
young, their instruction in all the ordinary and use-| minds of the instructors—wider fields and more 
tul branches of learning, has become a inatter of in | splendid scenery. But there is abuedant scope for 
dispeusable necessity ;--parents no longer can omit | jnteresting effort even in the primary departments. 
providing it, any more than they may refuse them |'There is a perfection of attainment to be aimed at 
food or raiment. Wherever there are children born |jy preparing those young pupils for the next stage 
and growing up, there are subjects for the regular | jn their progress: and the invention and applica- 
employment of teachers. ition of the most efficient » eans of tuition. adapted 

The most honorable professions (as the world re-/to the particular capacities so as to fit them for ad- 
gards them) have many unpleasant and irksome dua j vancemeut. will save such duties from the feeling of 
ties; and those engaged io them are often brought | dullness, which attaches to a mere mechanical rou- 
in contact with disagreeable characters and placed |tine. The correct view of the matter, is to consider 
in disgusting situations: the divine, the physician, |the system of instruction as a whole, and each divi- 
the lawyer, the merchant, are all lable to such pre-|sion and school, as a necessary part—the periection 
dicaments. They have sometimes to contend and | of whick is essential to the perfection of all the rest; 
deal with men and matters, whose touch is contami |and the consequence and dignity of the whole as re- 
nation ; they become involved in rude controversies, | flected upoo every part. Again, an earnest and a 
mortifying competitions, and have to encounter cor. | hearty devotion to duty admits no dullness ip the 
rupt and envenomed opposition. In estimating the | performance: the heart being in the work, all moves 
advantages of a profession, such incidents are to be | forward with lie and spirit. Bat how can the study 
regarded as legitimate drawbacks. But such dujof the human mind ever be dull? Ancé this is the 
not affect the teacher. He deals with the most |staudy of the teacher—a study not merely of curios- 
plastic materials, the minds and feelings of the|ity but falling within the provinee of bis special 

oung. These he has to mould into character; to|duty. And young though his pupils may be,—be- 
improve the intellect by the discipline of useful | fore bim the human soul is placed with all its bound- 
knowledge, and the heart by kindly suggestions and | less capacities and claims his best efforts to develop 
gentle training. Ifthe machinist derives a sincere and improve it. Here is a cail for the profoundest 
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sagacity—the tenderest sympathies, the most dili- 
gent attention, and an opportun ty of gratifying the 
noblest wish and aim of doing good, by directing 
this immortal being in the true path to its sublime 
destiny, and training it to pursue that path with un- 
deviating rectitude. It was the remark of a philo- 
sopher, in view of the vast field of human knowledge 
and the innumerable relations of matter, that the 
meanest pebble on the sea shore, might afford food 
for th: study of a lifetime. What, then, shall be 
said of the intellect and soul, as a subject of study 
and improvement ? 


* How complicate, how wonderful is man! 
From different natures, marvellously mix’d! 
Connection exquisite of distant worlds ! 
Distinguish’d link in Being’s endless chain ! 
Midway from nothing to the Deity! 

A beam etherial, sullied and absorpt! 
Though sullied and dishonor’d still divine! 
Dim miniature of greatness absolute ! 

An heir of glory ! a frail child of dust! 
Heipless immortal! Insect infinite! 

A worm! a God.” 


Whatever the intelligence and capacity of the 
teacher, he may find full employment for his highest 
powers, in the investigation of the subject to which 
his labors are applied. He has an advantage over 
the divine, who not unfrequently experiences the 
greatest discouragement from observing how little 
effect his instructions apparently produce; whereas 
the diligent teacher cannot fail to be cheered by the 
daily progress and improvement of bis pupils. This 
distinction necessarily arises from the difference of 
material, so to speak, which each has to work upon; 
being in the one ease the mind and heart indurated 
by the collisions and commerce of the world, and in 
the other, both mind and heart open and impressi- 
ble,—as they must be at such 

“4 time of promise, hope, and ignorance— 
Whose ev’ry dream is Heav’n; in whose fair joy, 
Experience yet has thrown no black alloy,”— 
* the joy 
Of young ideas painted on the inind 
In the warm glowing colors fancy spreads 
On objects not yet known, when ali is new 
And all is lovely.” 





There is no condition belonging to an employ- 


Ne 


the people and in part to the superior and improving 
qualifications of teachers as a body. Whatever 
may have been the case formerly, it will now be con- 
ceded that the teacher occupies a position equal to 
that of the member of auy other profession—taliter 
qualiter, that is to say, according to caeh man's real 
merit. The profession has become popular. The 
public regard teachers not only with indulgence, but 
favor. This is manifested in many ways, and among 
others in the disposition to do them justice in the 
compensation for their services. Receutly there 
has been, in many places, an increase in their sala- 
_ries, and it is confidently hoped that the disposition 
will improve until their sitnation will be rendered 
entirely comfortable in respect to their support.— 
It can hardly be expected that their services will 
ever be compensated to their full value, or in any 
due proportion relatively to the rewards bestowed 
on those artistes, as they are called, who minister to 
‘the pleasure and amusement of mankind, or to the 
occasional gains of commerce, or the emoluments 
of some fortunate members of other professions.— 
Measured by the standard of the world’s profusion 
towards the singing women, the ballet dancers, or 
the flash showmen,—the most eminent and successful 
lawyer or physician, would have reason to complain. 
But the teacher should not repine at such a view of 
the matter. He does not covet extraordinary re- 
‘maneration. The improvement of his profession 
| would not be promoted by making it a means of ac- 
quiring fortune. An adequate, economical, and 
steady support is what is most to be desired, and all 
|that can reasonably be expected. Nor in a jast 
comparison with other pursuits in life, is such acon- 
dition to be considered disadvantageous to the 
| teacher. 

It has been found, on tracing the history of the 
mercantile classes in our commercial cities for a con- 
|siderable series of years, that not five in a hundred 
jsucceed. If the same scrutiny were extended to the 
professions of law and medicine, the number of those 
| whose labors are finally crowned with success, would 
|pot much exceed the same proportion. In view of 
the fretful fever of lives so checkered with hopes, 
‘doubts, and anxieties, with disappointments, broken 
promises, violated faith, wrongs, ingratitude, angry 
collisions, ruin and despair,—when the teacher turns 


ment more desirable than this, that the profit of all) to contemplate the even tenor of the useful, peace- 
one’s efforts in the line of duty will accrue, not alone! fy! and innocent career of the profession to whieh 
to one’s self, but to the benefit and advantage of | he belongs, and considers that though the compen- 
others. It sweetens unspeakably our toils and pains, |sation of teachers be moderate and far below the 
to know that we are doing good. Success in one’s | demands of lnxury, yet it suffices to maintain them, 
pursuit is, of course, always gratilying, but how/_that though small, it is yet certain and supplied 
much is that gratification enha'ced by the con-| without the continual, harrassing, anxious care of 
aciousness, that our success results in promoting the | providing for the day that is passing over them,— 
welfare of those for whose happiness and improve- ithat they are exempt from the vicissitudes of trade, 
ment it is our duty to care and to provide! This, | ynharmed by the revulsions that too often shake the 
according to all experience, is the surest source of | commercial wor!d, and are left with minds and hearts 
felicity. None can ever be more purely happy than | free to give all their energies to the prosecution of 
they whose years have been distinguished by acts of | their important daties—to self-improvement, to the 
benevolence ;—who. improvement of their profession.—to the improve- 
ment of society by imparting to the rising genera- 
tion, through the best discipline, the refining infin- 
Look back with transport on a life well spent, ences of the best culture ;—he must rise from such 
In which no hour flew uaimprov’d awa), ,..93/@ review cheered with the conviction, that “the 
In which some gen’rous deed distinguish d every day.” lines are fallen unto him in pleasant places”; and 
These are satisfactions pertaining especially to the | that his position and that of his profession, is really 
vocation of the teacher, and which strongly com-|one most favorable to the “Contentment which 
mend it tothe cheice of reasonable men, as a pursuit | produces in some measure all those effects that the 
and a profession. Alchemist usually ascribes to what he calls the phi- 
It is a pleasing idea, that the business of the |losepher’s stone; and if it does not bring riches, it 
teacher is rapidly rising in public consideration; a}does the same thing, by banishing the desire of 
fact owing in purt to the increased intelligence of |them.” 


*“ By asoft descent, 
At length to age all gently sinking down, 
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